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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF TALMA. 
a 


Tarma’s visit to England has produced 4 great sensation. We 
were persuaded that our readeis would prize his portrait, and we 
have lost no time in meeting their wishes. We trust they will 
be satisfied with the likenesé, and regret that we cannot be more 
explicit concefning his methoirs. | 

Francois Josgpn Tata was not bofn in England, as has 
been reported. Paris is his birth place, and there, even in child- 
hood, he displayed talents for the stage. His father, who. was 
an eminent Dentist, on coming to settle in England, left Talma 
at a Parisian boarding-school ; where plays, written by the master, 
were occasionally represented by the scholars. At one of these 
exhjbitions Talma, then the youngest and most promising boy in 
the school, acted a secondary part ina play called ‘ Tamerlane,” 
Talma’s character closed the play with a narrative in which he 
brings intelligence of his dearest friend's death to Tamerlane, who 
was himself the father of that friend. Talma had so completely filled 
his mind with the event he had to describe, and so identified him- 
self with the situation, that hetold his story in a flood of tears. 
The curtain fell, and the young actors went to their apartments ; 
but, after a while, Talma was perceived to be missing. They 
sought for him, and he was found seated in the dressing room, 
wrapped up in his tragic mantle, and weeping bitterly. His com- 
panions strove to divert his grief, but such was the impression 
made upon his dawning faculties, that he fell into a fever, from 
which he did not recover for several days. 
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Soon after this event, the father of Talma sent for him to 
London. Mr. Talma sen. had resided for many years at No. 13, 
Old Cavendish-street, Cavendish-square. To this spot, Talma 
took one of his first rambles on his late arrival. He found ithe 
house entirely unchanged, and even an aperture in the wall made 
by the removal of a brick, which was taken out by his father, 
remains at the present moment. When Talma went into Caven- 
dish-square for the first time on his last visit, he knelt down on 
the side-walk, touched it, and with his eyes suffused in tears, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ ‘his is the place so many times trodden by my : little 
feet when I was a child.” 

Talima’s fondness for the stage strengthened with his growth ; 
and impelled him to collect a band of amateurs, who got up a play 
at Hanover-square Rooms, then belonging to the late Sir John 
Gallini. They began with the comedy entitled ‘ Le Francois 4 
Londres,” in which Talma acted the Marquis of Polainville; and 
the “ Dépit Amoureux,” another comedy, in which he played 


Eraste. The performances were continued for several nights ; 
and patronised with an eagerness almost exceeding that which 
has so long sustained the secret assemblies at the Argyle Rooms. 
On one occasion the Prince-Regent, the Duke of York, and other 
distinguished personages, were present. Among other pieces ‘‘ Le 


Barbier de Séville” was given, and Talma personated the Comte 
Almaviva. 


The brilliant reception of these experiments led Sir John 
GaHini to suppose he might derive great emolument from mingled 
performances, (such as were recently given by Talma and Made- 
moiselle Georges,) in which Molé and Mademoiselle Contat, 
then at the head of the French stage, might appear together in 
their best scenes. ‘Talma, who was about to return to Paris in 
order to finish his education, was commissioned to treat with 
them upon the subject. The success of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, 
whom he had just seen in England, had unsettled his mind from 
the study of his father’s profession, to which he was destined, 
and had predisposed him to make the best use of any chance 
which might promise advantages in the pursuit which had 
caught his fancy. The acquaintanceship of Molé, who declined 
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the offer of which Talma was the bearer, opened his way to the 
stage, and Molé was so highly delighted with the genius of Talma 
that he introduced him to the Committee or the Theatre Francois, 
by whom he was engaged, and, in 1787, made his debit as Seide 
in Voltaire’s ‘¢ La Fanatisme,” the Zaphna of Miller's ‘* Maho- 
met,’” which is translated from that play. 

The effect of this first appearance was not such as Talma, or 
his friends, had hoped. He was too natural and not showy 
enough for the million. There were many, however, who saw that 
‘« the true spirit was in him,” and Ducis, the French Shakspeare, 
was one of those. The friendship of Ducis lasted as long as 
his life, and Talma and Ducis have been mutually not a little in- 
debted to each other forthe high characters they now enjoy. 

Theatrical management is, perhaps, the same in all countries. 
The encouragement of a debutant seems every where to depend up- 


on his success, and not upon his powers. For this reason manya. .- 


fine genius is stifled in the outset of his career, before he acquires 
confidence to hazard what he knows to be right. “The na- 
tural timidity of genius becomes its grave. It was not thus, 
however with Talma. Though he was thrown for a long time 
into the most insignificant parts, he could not be forced to quit 
the stage. A happy ideastruck him. He was surrounded by the 
absurdities of the old school, growing out of the affectations of 
a court which subjected even its pleasures to the laws of etiquette, 
and amused itself by. rule. All antiquity was ‘clad in modern 
garbs; and so little were the public shocked by this ridiculous 
anachronism, that they thronged with eagerness to witness in Cinna 
the entry of the courtiers of Augustus, because these good old 
gentlemen all appeared, their arms a-kimbo, with the hand on 
the hip, on the left side, and the hat and feathers flourishing 
formally on the right, like the great Lords in the gallery of Ver- 
sailles; an interesting and truly Roman picture of the Court of 
the Ceesars! Le Kain, it is true, had already commenccd a reform. 
impelled by genius, enlightened by taste, sustained by the science 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, his rival, he succeeded in extending 
the narrow circle of dramatic habits by which his ardent and ex- 
pansive soul found itself checked and diminished. Then was seen, 
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what had never before that moment been witnessed,—a Turk in 


- Bajazet, a Tartar in Gengiskan, a barbarian prince in Rhada- 
miste ; but the classical department of the stage still retained its 
rudeness, and it was left for some bold hand to divest the Greeks 
and Romans of their cocked hats and full-bottomed wigs. 

Talma, who saw no. prospect of promotion but from some 
powerful experiment which might lift him above the oppression of 
managerial despots, determined to risk his hopes upon an effort 
at reform in this department. A play was commanded at court, 
and Talina selected tv represent one of the minor characters in 
Voltaire’s ‘* Brutus.” Spurning silk and velvet, and ringlets, a 
robe of plain cloth, whose only ornament consisted in the tasteful 
disposition of its folds, thrown over his shoulders,—the hair cut 
and plaited on the forehead without powder and without curls,— 
the arms naked, the antique buskin on his feet,—Talma, or 
rather the tribune Proculus, came to the side wing, or rather to 
the portal of the Roman senate, awaiting the signal for his en- 
trance. One of the actors passing by, stopped, gazed, recognized 
him, and bursting into a fit of laughter, exclaimed, ‘‘ What the 
devil have you been doing to yourself? Are you mad? Why you 
look like a statue!” The laugh was renewed ; the other per- 
formers flocked around and joined in ridiculing the innovation, . 
all charitably advising ‘‘ poor Talma’” not to make a fool of 
himself, but to go and dress like other people. But ‘* poor 
Talma” was not to be shaken by the sneer of folly. He appeared. 
The assembly gazed with wonder. The few words he had to say 
were uttered with a truth and simplicity perfectly harmonizing 
with the perfection of his costume. All applauded, and the 
obscure Proculus became instantly the hero of the drama. 
Numberless were the compliments afterwards paid to Talma even 
by his kind-hearted brethren, and those who scoffed at night, 
became his imitators on the morrow. 

There is nothing more true than the axiom conveyed in a 
couplet of Hudibras : 

‘¢ A man convinced against his will, 


«¢ Will have the same opinion still.” 


This was verified by the impression produced upon the actors 
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by Talma’s innovation. The disposition to depress his genius was 

not extinct. A new effort was made to turn him into contempt; 

and from this effort his fame first took that great impulse which 

has carried him far beyond all competition. A play called ‘‘Charles 

IX,” was presented to the Theatre Frangais by Chenier. The 
managers were unfriendly to the play, but the i: fluence of the 
author's friends impelled them to produce it. Saint Fal, the hero of 
the house, rejected the principal character. Of course the higher 
actors all thought themselves slighted by being applied to as sub- 
stitutes. Talma was now first thought of for the part. ‘* He is 
quite mad enough to risk it,” thought his companions, and when it 
was known that he had accepted it, many said, ‘‘ here will be 
an end of Talma. The play and the actor will be damned toge- 
ther.” The result, however, like the former experiment in Pro- 
culus, disappointed their hopes of a defeat. Talia had studied 
the pictures of Charles 1X, impressed himself with a profound 
knowledge of his manners, and appeared upon the stage a living 
portrait of the weak and sanguinary monarch. No play ever 


attracted such audiences in France. Talma was instantly ele- 


vated to the highest rank in his profession, and from that moment 
became the Roscius of the French stage. 

During the revolution, which had already commenced when 
Talma made the great impression in ‘‘Charles IX," all plays which 
favoured power were interdicted, and of course, circumstances de- 
manded a new set of dramas. All the productionsof Voltaire suited 
the times, and Ducis, the successor of Voltaire, produced several 
new plays, founded upon the Shakspearian drama. In these, 
Talma exhibited still higher talents. Every new step confirmed 
the promise of his earlier essays, and he became the glory of his 
nation and his art. His enemies could only say, ‘* Let him not 
quit the degenerate school of modern writers ; Corneille and Ra- 


cige will be too much for him.” When Bonaparte restored the 


throne to France, Talma was permitted to restore it to the stage, 
He answered the critics by acting Neron, Oreste, Eghiste, tNi- 
eomede, Cinna, Manlius, and so great was his triumph, that he 
has since relinquished most of the characters upon which he first 
soared to eminence, and now confines himself to those for which 
his powers were then pronounced inadequate. 
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We have not room to expatiate upon the talents of Talma.— 
Our readers have lately seen him, and perhaps in our critical de- 








partment we may hereafter discuss that topic more at length. 





To use the language of Lady Morgan, his ‘‘ dignity and tragic 





powers on the stage are curiously, but charmingly contrasted 
with the simplicity, playfulness, and gaicty of his most unas- 








suming, unpretenaing manners off the stage.’—He has a culti- 





vated mind, an unerring taste, a most true and amiable heart. 
When Bonaparte ruled France, he allotted to Talma an income 








from the private purse of the palace, independent of the stage. 
This, of course, has been since withdrawn. 





Talon, however, is 
rich; and in the neighbouriood of Paris has a splendid ¢-'ablish- 








ment, with extensive grounds and prospects, where hic hts 
to pass his time secluded from the bustle ard cares of the otros 





polis. His dispositions are all domestic. He 





is about fifty-eight 
years of age, With the health and sprightliness of fhve-and- 








twenty. He goes to Paris twice a-week to perform. Until the 








return of the Bourbons, he was in the habit of giving Soirees in 


Paris, every \\ ednesday, which were graced by the presence of 
the most celebrated persons in Europe. 








But these have been re- 





cently discontinued, from a fear of provoking im ;1oper construe. 





tions among those who represent him as the friend of revolution 





and Bonaparte. The king, however, more liberal than some of 
his subjects, and well knowing that Talua, though the friend of 
the Emperor, never meddies with politics, has always treated him 
with affectionate distinction. 

















A great deal has been said of Talma’s intercourse with Na- 
poleon, and Lady Morgan, with that childish eagerness to swal- 
low every idle report which marks her memoir on ‘ France,” has 
dated its commencement from the youth of both. 











Nothing can 
be less the fact. Talma had never met the Ex-emperor before the 


13th Vendémiaire. Their first meeting was at Madame Beauhar- 
nais,, when Napoleon was General of Division, and paid his 
addresses to Madame. Talma, the confidant of the court- 
ship, was one of at the guests the wedding, and from that lime 
the acquaintance grew into friendship. There was no very 
signal disproportion in the rank of the friends. Talma was at the 
head of his profession, and Napoleon a general, but without an 
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army. Hesoon had one. During his absence in Italy, Talma 
was stilla favoured friend at his hotel, and so intimate and so 
much respected, that Madame invited him to be one of the spon- 
sors toa child of which she was to be godmother. On the morn- 
ing of the baptism, the news arrived of the first battle gained 
by Napoleon in Italy, and in the joy of the moment the child was 
christened Victoire. On the return of the General, distinguished 
as he nuw was, the intimacy was not less animated than it had 
been. The Egvptian expedition was planned. ‘Talma, in his en- 
thusiasm, volunteered to accompany the commander-in-chief.— 
Napoleon, the only one who could have prevented this enterprize, 
set himself entirely against it. ‘* You must not commit yourself 
so rashly, Talma,’’—said he,—‘* you have a brilliant course before 
you ;—leave fighting to those who know nothing better.”—On 
Napuleon’s return and increased rank in the state, Talma, with 
the modesty of his nature, and the good sense of a man acquainted 
with the world, made his visits less frequent to the Tuileries.— 
His reception was, however, as cordial as formerly. Napoleon 
became Emperor, and Tala naturally concluded that the inti- 
macy of the sovereign and the subject could no longer be sus- 
tained. Ina few days he received a note from the first chamber- 
lain in these words :—‘* His Imperial Majesty was much surprized 
not to have reccived M. Talma’s personal felicitations;—that it 
appeared as if he intended to withdraw himself from his Majesty, 
which was not his Majesty’s wish ;—and that M. Talia was in- 
vited to present himself at the Tuileries as soon as he thought 
proper.’ It may be supposed that such an invitation was not de- 
clined. He waited on the Emperor, was received with his early 
kindness, was constantly at the Palace, and was always treated 
with the same distinction. An idle story has gone abroad of 
Talma’s giving Napoleon lessons of deportment and delivery. 
The two friends often laughed at this together. We shall pre- 


sently relate an observation of Bonaparte’s upon the subject.— 

Their intercourse suffered no subsequent diminution.—Talma was 

at one time taken ill. Napoleon sent Corvisart, his private phy- 

sician, to attend him, and his first inquiry every morning was af- 

ter his friend’s situation. Immediately on Talma’s convalescence, 
Vou. X.—No., 59. 34 
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Corvisart pressed him to wait on the Emperor, though it was at 
that embarrassing moment, when he was preparing to divorce 
Josephine Talna gave way to the Imperial command. — His visit 
happened to tail on the very day of the divorce, andscritical as the 
time was, he was received in the most cordial manner. 

With the story to which we just alluded, we shall close this me- 
moir. Talia visited Napoleon immediately on his return from 
Elba. In the course of conversation,—‘‘ Chateaubriand says,” 
observed the Emperor, laughing, ‘‘ that you taught me to be a 
king.—Well! I thank him for the compliment. Had I not per- 


formed my part well, he could not have supposed you had been 
my teacher.” : 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. BOOTH. 
(Continued from Page 244, and concluded) 


Soon after this, the Hon. Mrs. Chambers transmitted a recom- 
mendation of Mr. Booth to the managers of Covent-garden, who 
immediately addressed him, and stated that his name would be in 
their bills for Richard the Third. This letter passed him on his 
road to London, where, of course, he was greatly surprised to wit- 
ness the issue of this communication, and, in absolute ignorance 
of its probability, had written to most of the provincial Theatres, 
soliciting employment. 

On Wednesday, February 12, Mr. Booth enacted the charac- 
ter for which he had thus been announced, amidst a mingled ex- 
pression of censure and applause. The part was repeated next 
evening, to a very thin attendance, and, though prepared for 
successive repitition, was declined by Mr. Booth, till the Monday 
following. In the interim he was counselled by a friend to ar- 
range an engagement, which, hitherto had not been proposed. 
In reply to his application for that purpose, Mr. Harris offered 
to renew the original salary, and afterwards nominated five 
pounds a week, which were also declined, and Mr. Booth desired 
his name to be withdrawn from the bills for future performance. 
On the subsequent Monday Mr. Kean conveyed him in his chariot 
from a frien i's in Southampton-row, to the Committce-room of 
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Drury-lane Theatre, where a memorandum of his retention for 
three years, at a progressive compensation of eight, nine, and 
ten pounds a-week, was signed in the presence of Lord Essex, 
Mr. Wilson, and the Hon. George Lamb, and Mr. Booth, in 
pursuance of these stipulations, played Jago, at that house, on 
the approaching Thursday. He then received a notice from 
Covent-garden Theatre that his services were not relinquished by 
that establishment, and having absented himself from the repe- 
tition of © Othello” on Saturday, February 22, he concluded an 
agreement with Mr. Harris upon the terms obtained at Drury- 
lane, and which have since been advanced to twelve pounds a- 
week. His station at Covent-garden was accordingly resumed on 
Thursday, February 25, when. ‘ Richard the Third” was attempt- 
ed under the loudest demonstrations of public hostilitv.* On 
Saturday March 1, Mr. Booth made his fourth appearance, as 
Gloster, upon the same boards, and underwent nearly a similar’ 
treatment,t but on the succeeding Monday all opposition subsided, 
and he has since played without tumult, or interruption. “ 

Our critical opinions of Mr. Booth are recorded elsewhere; at 
present we are merely required to detail the incidents of his 
career, without enlarging upon the merits by which they have 
been attended. We must be allowed, however, to observe, that 
Mr. Booth has failed in enforcing his delineations of two capital 
characters; Fitzharding, in ‘* The Curfew,” and Colman’s Sir 
Edward Mortimer, neither of which assumptions have yet been 
repeated. 

In his provincial tours, Mr. Booth has met with that partial suc- 
cess, which notoriety will often secure; but at Batht and other 
places of resort, where the audience is reflective and judicious, 
his efforts have been visited with those ebullitions of severity, to 
which we consider them unremittingly entitled. Our own opi- 
nions of the chicanery and artifice of his hurried career, have been 


powerfully strengthened by an assurance that his recent benefit 


has left him, full of silly expectations, one hundred and forty 
three pounds in debt to the manager. If popularity is thus to be 
attested, we congratulate Mr. Booth upon its enjoyment. 





* Vide ‘“‘ Theatrical Inquisitor,” No. 56, page 189. 
+ Ibid, page 195. } Ibid, page 469. 
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TRIBUTE to TALMA. 


No sooner had the arrival of Tatma in England been publicly 
announced, than all ranks appeared solicitous to show their hos- 
pitality, and by none was he more cordially welcomed than by his 
brethren of the stage. Never before, perhaps, has there 
arisen an Opportunity for a similar expression of feeling between 
rival nations, and never, perhaps, was the feeling expressed 
more sincere on the one side, or better merited on the other, 
After long political warfare, it is delightful to hail the first ae- 
knowledginent that the family of genius ought not to be divided 
by national distinctions. Under these impressions we value the 
tributes to Tatma, as most honourable, not merely to the indivi- 
dual who receives, but to the country which bestows them. 

The dinner given by the principal performers of Covent-garden, 
on the 9th of June, to this distinguished tragedian, was con- 
ceived and executed in a spirit worthy of literature and the arts. 
The entertainment was at the Clarendon in Bund-street, one of 
the first Hotels in London ; and the following persons, ranged in 
the order quoted, made up the company: 


Mr. FAWCETT. 
Sir George Smart. Mr. TALMA. 
Mr. Young. | — Kewble. 
— Sinclair. — Bishop. 
— Jones. Duruset. 
Abbott Terry. 
Emery. Taylor. 
Claremont. Blanchard. 
Mathews. Egerton. 
Liston. Howard-Payne. 
Macready. Farley. 





Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE. 


Immediately on the removal of the cloth, the whole company 
stood up, and Non nosis Domine was sung in a style of superior 
excellence by Messrs. Sincyair, Duxuset, Taytor, Bisnor and 
others ;—and after the usual toasts to the Royal Family, Mr. 
Fawcett, as President, arose, and turning to Mr. Talma, ad- 
dressed him to the following effect :-— 
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Mr. TALMA, 

Not having anticipated the honour of presiding on this occasion, I am, con- 
sequently, little qualified to address you as 1 could wish ; but I am sure you 
will value sincerity more than eloquence; and, Sir, it is impossible for me, 
however unprepared, to propose your health, without returning you thanks 
in my own name, and in that of all my brethren, for the distinction and the 
pleasure you have, by your presence, conferred on us this day.—(great ap- 
plause.) 

Your fame, Sir, a3 an actor, has been too often proclaimed at home, and 
reiterated and confirmed abroad, not to have created in us an ardent desire 
to see and know you. Circumstances have recently carried many of us to 
your country, where your inimitable powers have surpassed our highest ex- 
pectations. This, alone, Sir, would have insured you our respect and atten- 
tion, whenever it might have suited you to visit England; but there are 
other claims which have endeared you to us all;—claims which convert 
what otherwise would have been mere civility, into the repayment of a debt 
of gratitude.—(applause.) Sir, your kind reception of all our brethren who 
have visited Paris, your assiduous hospitality to those whom you found 
strangers with no title to your kindness but the similarity of their pursuits,— 
this circumstance has convinced us that to the accomplishments of “n actor, 
you add the graces of a geutleman.—(enthusiastic epplause.) 1, therefore, 
Sir, in the name of the Actors of England, thank yeu, and drink your health, 
hoping it may long enable you to continue the ornament of the French Stage, 
and to enjoy affluence and happiness whenever it may be your pleasure to 
quit a profession on which your talents and your virtues reflect so much 
lustre. 

The plaudits succeeding this address, which was powerfully de- 
livered, were ardent and reiterated. When they ceased, Tatma 
rose, and almost overcome by the emotions which had visibly 


agitated him from the commencement of Mr. Fawcett’s speech, 
he replied in substance, as follows :— 
Gentlemen, 
I cannot express my feelings. In my own language it would be difficult, 
in yours it is impossible. When 1 meet an Englishman in France, I will 
convince him that I am grateful. In the mean time E can only return my 
warm thanks, and wish you all health and happiness. 

Mr. Sinc1air pow gave the song ‘‘ Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot” in his best manner, and every eye was of course turned 
on Mr. Kemsiz. From the instantaneous application of the 
stanzas to the veteran, they derived a zest, which led to their 
being rapturously encored. While the sentiments awakened: by 
this circumstance were yet warm, Mr. Fawcett again rose, and 
d dressed the company as follows : 
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Gentlemen, 


I trespass a second time upon your attention for the purpose of proposing 
a toast in which [ am sure all present will heartily concur; a toast in 
honour of an individual who is entitled to our respect as a man, and our 
peculiar gratitude as an actor ;—au individual who has ra:sed the private 
character of his profession, and given dignity to its public fue. (/oud ap- 
plause ) 1 perceive, Gentlemen, that it is not necessary ior me to name 
the distinguished person to whom I allude ; your spontaneous recoznition 
proves that you feet the truth of the portrait, and your acclamations show 
with what readiness you bear testimony to the worth of one to whom we all 
owe such nuimberless obligations. (enthusiastic applause.) Vie presence of 
the grat performer of whom-| speak, restrains me from expressing av enw 
tions upon this occasion—an occasion upon which those emotions are 2 , 
encreased by the conscivusness of its being the last time when we may e): 
be gratified as a family, by the presence among us of the brother of our 
art,—I might almost say, the father of our modern stage. (re//erated ap- 
plause.) Gentlemen, it only remains for me to propose the health of 


JoHN Poivip KEMBLE 


We cannot describe the impression produced by this address, 
The whole company stood up, the rooin resounded with shouts, 
and in the first pause from acclamation, Tama exclaimed ‘* Mr. 
Fawcett, you have ceprived me of the greatest pleasure, I 
meant to have proposed this toast myself. Oh! how happy it 
would make me to be thought worthy, when I retire, of such 


adicus as I have seen given to your great actor !—I drink to my 
dear friend and brother, Joun Kemste.”’ 


This affectionate ardour renewed the.applauses, which continu- 
ed till Mr. Kemsie, evidently much moved, arose. TatMa rose at 
the same time, and stood by his side during the whole reply. As 
nearly as we can ascertain, Mr. KemBte said : 


‘¢ T am too much affected to reply as I could desire to a kindness infinitely 
beyond my deserts ;—(cries of Nu! No! from all parts of the room)—but as 
this is the last time—not,I hope, of our meeting as friends,—(for as 
friends I hope we shall often meet)—but certainly the last time we shall ever 
meet as brothers—(here Mr. Kemble was quite overcome, the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, and he stopped. The party were all weeping, and Tulma threw his 
arms, after the French manner, around Mr. Kemble’s neck and kissed him)— 
J cannot suffer such an opportunity to pass without saying something on 
the relative situations in which we have heretofore stood in our profession. 
Jn the course of my career it has been my misfortune to incur the necessity of 
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wounding the feelings of individuals, and of exciting, by, (I trust I may lay 


my hand on iny heart and say) conscientious integrity as a manager, unplea- 


sant impress'ons against me as a man. Power can scarcely be exercised even 


in the humbt!est sphere without provoking harsh constructions ; and in that 
little world of sensitiveness, of anxious ambition and jarring interests, the 
stage,—perbaps it is impossible to find any of us who are not at times dis- 
posed tu ascribe the arrangements which may gall them personally, to per- 
sonal consideratious,—rather than to that undeviating firmness which can 
never at ouce please the individual and do justice to the establishment. If [ 


have stirred up sentiments of this sort | am sorry for it. 1 hope they will not 
follow me to my retreat, and I ask pardon of all whom [ have thus offended. 
(repeated shouts of wo! No! and prolunged applause,—Gentiemen, you 
make this one of the most delightful moments of my life, and it is not the 
least part of my gratification that it happens on an occasion devoted to my 
friend TALMA (catching Talma by the hand), who better merits such a reward 
than ever 1 can, and who will go back and tell his fellow-labourers on the 


other side of the water, how the actors of England treat an old manager and 
brother-actor on his retirement. 


As might have been foreseen, Mr. Kemsie’s remarks, which 
were uttered with pathos and sincerity, produced the most power- 


ful emotion. Sobs and acclamations were mingled, and it was 


many minutes before calmness was restored. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Emery said a few words in 
honour of the THearricat Funp, concluding with compliments 
to that charity, and the health of Mr. Fawcerr as its most effec- 
tive promoter. 

Mr. Fawcett replied, by explaining the nature of the institution 
to Mr. Tatma, and declared how happy he was to be instru- 
mental in accomplishing an object which might embrace the -res- 
pectability of a profession susceptible of contributing to general 
improvement, and which, as yet, was undefined and unrecog- 
nized in society. Mr. Fawcerr concluded by proposing the 


health of the Duxs of York, the steady friend and leading patron 
ef the Fund. 


Mr. Cuarves Taytor gave Mr. Harris. 


Mr. Fawcerr expressed the regret of Mr. Harris at being pre- 
vented bya previous engagement of long standing with a party at 
Belmont, his own house, in the country, from joining in the 
present testimonial to the distinguished merits of Mr. TaLMa. 
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The principal toasts which followed were : 


By Mr. TALMA, -—— —— Mrs. SIDDONS. 
KEMBLE, —— —— Miss O'NEILL. 
yOuUNG, — —— Mademoiselle GEORGES. 


Mr. Matuews sung ‘‘ The Nightingale Club,” and told the storyof 
Mrs. Mac Candlish, the Scotch Clergyman’s widow ;—Emery gave 


a Yorkshire song ;—and Younc, Sincrair, Duruset, Tay.or, 
&c. contributed their musical powers to the evening's gaiety. 
Nothing could have been better sustained, or more interesting. 

Mr. Matuews, observing the entrance of Mr. Terry, who 
did not come in until the dinner was nearly over, filled his glass 
‘* To the late Mr. Terry.” 


MR. LISTON TO THE EDITOR. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
SiR, 

My benefit takes place this evening, at Covent-garden Theatre, and, | 
doubt not, will be splendidly attended. Several parties, in the first circles oi 
fashion, were made the moment it was announced. | shall perform Fogrum, 
in “* The Slave,’ and LerereE.to, in ‘* The Libertine ;” and in the dek- 
neation of those characters, I sball display much feeling and discrimination, 
together with great taste in my dresses, and elegance in my manner. The 
audience will be delighted with my exertions, and testify, by rapturous ap- 
plause, their most decided approbation. 

When we consider, in addition to my professional merits, the loveliness of 
my person, and fascination of my face, which are only equalled by the amia- 
bility of my private character, having never ‘* pinched my children, nor 
kicked my wife out of bed,” there is no doubt this Purr will not be inserted 
in vain. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
28, Aing-street, June 10, 1817. J. Liston. 


We have extracted the foregoing jocular proof from a daily 
paper, considering its good sense and sound intention to be 
on a level, at least, with its whimsical vivacity. The system of 
Theatrical puffing has been carried to an excessive length ; every 
female of tolerable person and decent abilities is flattered into 
ridicule, censure, or contempt, and as severity cannot be ap- 
plied, with politeness, to these gentle traders in extravagamt va- 
nity, and unfair dealing, we trust Mr. Liston’s satire will eonvey 
a salutary corrective to such useless and indecent diso 
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THE REPOSITORY, No. V. 


An assemblage of Fragments, Anecdotes and Vestiges, collected and 


re-collected from various authentic sources, 


].—-MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


In the year 1771, a young man fell from the upper gallery of 
Covent-garden Theatre into the pit; his fall was broken by a 
large chandelier, valued at fifty pounds, which was dashed in 
pieces, and he reached the ground without a fractured limb, or 
any other injury of consequence. 


Q2.—-CURIOUS_ INVENTION. 


In the year 1795, a priest at Bologna, in Italy, invented a ma- 
chine to remove walls from one place to another. A trial be- 
ing made in that art, to enlarge the choir of St. Michael’s church, 
it removed a wall 13 inches thick, 14 feet long, and 20 high, to 
the distance of three yards, in the space of seven minutes. 


3.—FLOATING ISLANDS, 


Near St. Omer’s, in Flanders, there is a large lake, on which 
are many floating islands, for the most part inhabited, and 
which are moved by means of cords attached to strong posts, 
driven into the earth. Upon one of these islands is a church and 
convent of religious Benedictines. 


4.—POWERFUL MEMORY. 


In a company of young gentlemen at Edinburgh, in June 1766, 
one of them laid a wager with another, that he would repeat 
the part of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, without deviating from 
the copy of Shakspeare, which he studied, in one single word or 
particle. Accordingly, the night of trial came on, when the 
young gentleman acquitted himself to the great surprize, and 
much against the expectation, of all that were present ; who, in 
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consideration of his merit, and the many chances against hin, 
generously quadruplicated the bet, that the evening might con- 
clude with the more joy. It is to be observed, that what renders 
this wager remarkable, is the strong effort of memury, in un- 
dertaking not to omit or add one word; whichis, perhaps, what 
no one actor of the part in Great-Britain would undertake to 
perform. 


5.—DR. DODD. 


The day after the Doctor was convicted at the Old Bailey, of 
the crime for which he subsequently suffered, he sent a note to 
Mr. W. Woonra.. (many years printer and editor to The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, proprietor of The Diary, and the father of parlia- 
mentary reporting) requesting the favour of an interview upon a 
very particular subject. This must have been a distressing sum- 
mons to any one, but more particularly to a man of Woopratu's 
good nature and humanity. Not to go would be unkind; to go 
would be incurring a scene of distress, painful to his feelings. 
But Woopratt could never hesitate on a question of the sort, and 
hastened to Newgate on the very morning he received the invita- 
tion. Entering the apartment where the Doctor sat, he found it 
impossible to avoid taking some notice of his unhappy situation ; 
however the Doctor interrupted him, by saying, ‘‘ Oh! Mr. 
WoopFaLlL, this is not the business I sent for you about. Sit 
down, and I will explain. Though I have not the pleasure of 
personally knowing you, I am not unacquainted with your pro- 
fessional business; which, I understand, engages you much in the 
habits of the Theatres, and theatrical pursuits in general. I like- 
wise have a particular respect for your judgment in those matters ; 
and, on this account, I think you can be of some service to me.” 
Here the other proffering his civilities, the Doctor proceeded— 
«¢ You must know, then, that being in my earlier days, like your- 
self, a lover of the drama, I sketched out a comedy, the hint of 
which I took from the story of Sir Rocer De Covertey, in “ The 
Spectator.” This piece I have finished since my residence in New- 
gate, and if you will be so good as to revise it, and give me your 
interest with the Manager, I shall feel myself much obliged to 
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you.” Mr.Woopratt finding himself relieved by the conference 
taking so different and unexpected a turn, instantly acceded to 
this proposal, took the manuscript away with him, suggested 
some alterations, which the Doctor readily complied with, and 


afterwards corresponded with him on this subject till the week 
before his execution. . 


6.—THE WANDERING JEW. 


This very remarkable story is of considerable antiquity. It had 
gained full credit in this country before 1228, as we learn from 
Matthew Paris. ‘‘ For in that year there came an Armenian 
bishop into England, to visit the shrines and reliques preserved in 
our churches, who being entertained at the monastery of St. Al- 
ban’s, was asked’ several questions relative to his country, &c.— 
Among the rest, a monk, who sat near him, inquired, ¢ if he had 
ever seen or heard of the famous person named Joseph, that was 
so much talked of, who was present at our Lord’s crucifixion, 
conversed with him, and was. still alive, in confirmation 
of the Christian faith?’—The Bishop answered, ‘* the fact was 
true,’’ and afterwards one of his train, who was well known to the 
abbot, interpreting his master’s words, told them, in French, 
«* That his Lord knew the person they spoke of very well; that 
he had dined at his table a little while before they left the East ; 
that he had been Pontius Pilate’s porter, by name Castaphilus, 
who, when they were dragging Jesus out of the door of the 
judgment-hall, struck him with his fist upon the back, saying, ‘‘ Go 
faster, Jesus, go faster; why dost thou linger?” Upon which 
Jesus looked at him with a frown, and said, ‘ I am indeed going, 
but thou shalt tarry till I come.’ Soon after, he was converted 
and baptized by the name of Joseph. He lives for ever, but at 
the end of every 100 years falls into an incurable illness, and at 
length into a fit of extacy, out of which, when he recovers, he re- 
turns to the same state of youth he was in at the time Jesus suf- 
fered, being then about 30 years of age. He remembers all the 
circumstances of the death and resurrection of Christ, the saints 
that arose with him, the composing the Apostles’ Creed, their 
preaching and dispersion, and is himself a very grave and holy | 
person.” Such is the substance of Matthew Paris’s account, who 
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was himself a monk of St. Alban’s, and living at the time of the 
above remarkabie relation. Since his era, many impositions have 
appeared under the name and character of the Wandering Jew, 
whose several histories may be seen in Calmet’s Hist. Holy Bible. 
See Turkish Spy, Vol. ii. Book 3, Lett. 1. 


7.—BEAR THE BELL. 


A little go.den bell was the reward of victory in 1607, at the 
races near York ; and from thence came the proverb, on success 
of any kind, to bear the bell. 


8.—sT. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


On draining the basin in St. James’s-square, for the purpose 
of erecting a Statue of William the III. the workmen found 
many curious articles, which villany to conceal its guilt had 
committed to that place. The most singular of these were, the 
keys of Newgate, together with a quantity of fetters, which it 
is well known were stolen, at the time that prison was' burnt 
down during the riots in 1780. At that period, a waiter, or hair- 
dresser, about St. James’s-street, was apprehended on suspicion 
of being possessed of the keys, a fact of which he had boasted in 
company ; but he denied it, when before the magistrates, and it 
is supposed he threw them into the pond. In that place were 
also found many ale-house pewter pots; a pocket-book, some 
cards, and false dice ; a number of horse shoes; two or three 
guineas, some shillings, and a great many halfpence, together 
with a variety of articles too numerous to mention, the histories 
of which no doubt are truly curious. It would be a remarkable 
fact, if the money lay in that place, when Savage the celebrated 
Poet, and the equally celebrated Doctor Johnson, strayed into 
the square at midnight, without a farthing in their pockets, a 


home into which they could put their heads, or a friend to re- 
lieve them. 


9.—DEAN SWIFT. 


The “ Letter to a young married lady” by this great character, 
was addressed to the wife of John Rochfort, Esq. who died at his 
house in Jervis-street, Dublin, on Wednesday, June 23, 1771. 

June 11, 1817. GLANVILLE. 
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For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Mr. Epiror, Bath, June the 4th, 1817. 


I lately extracted the accompanying paper from the ‘‘ London 
Magazine” of some month in 1747, and forward it to your valua- 
ble Miscellany, for insertion among the many interesting articles 
of which it has been recently composed. ‘The public diversions 
are, perhaps, at this moment in too much indigence to authorize 
an argument for the adoption of such a scheme as is herewith 
transmitted, yet I cannot help considering that a well-regulated 
plan of the sort, if theatrical amusements are not already too 


great a tax upon public. indulgence, might be enforced with pro- 
priety and effect. 


Green-street. G.S. 


“‘ScHEemMe for a tax upon all public Diversions, such as Operas, 
Oratorios, Plays, Concerts, Balls, Ranelaghs, Vauxhalls, &c. 


There are abundance of single persons, who have by much 
the greatest part of their fortunes in the public funds; and by 
that means pay little or nothing towards the support of the 
Government ; for what their consumption of apparel or provisions 
may produce in excise or duty must be very trifling. These per- 
sons, that is, a great number of them, frequenting very much 
all the public diversions, by a tax upon them would be obliged to 
contribute a greater share than they now do towards the public 
treasure. Nobody can with reason object against this tax, 
because all those who will may be exempt from it ; and for those 
persons who have nioney enough to spend a good deal in public 
diversions, nothing is more just than that they should contribut, 
a part of it to the state ; especially at a time when it is so im- 
poverished as to want it greatly. 

This tax might be laid with all the ease imaginable, to explain 
which, I beg leave to offer a few hints towards showing the man- 
ner in which a method might be found to execute it ; as for 
example : | 


No person whatsoever to be admitted into any place of public 
diversion, where money is taken for admittance by ticket or 
otherwise, without a stampt ticket, on pain and forfeiture of 10J. 
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for every person adinitted without one, to be paid by the master 
or proprietor of the place ; 5/.to go to the informer, the other 
5/. to the poor of that parish in which the place of diversion is: 
The person so admitted to be received as an informer, the infor- 
mation to be made within two days from the day of admittance, 
before a Justice of the peace: The fine to be laid by two Justices 
of the peace, upon the oath of the informer, he producing one — 
witness of his having been at that place, where he swears he was 
so admitted. That all tickets be stampt pro rata, according to 
the price they are now at, viz, a box or pit ticket to the Opera 
or Oratorio to be stampt with two Is. stamps, and one 6d. stamp; . 
a gallery ticket for the Opera to be stampt with one Is. stamp; a 
box ticket for the Play, to have one Ls. stamp; a pit ticket for 
the Play, one 9d, stamp; a first gallery ticket for the Play, 
one 6d, stamp; an upper gallery, or pigeon-hole, or upper seat 
ticket for the Play, to have one Sd. stamp: tickets for Rane- 
lagh ov Vauxhall Gardens to have each one 3d, stamp: tickets for 
the booths of Bartholomew Fair, Tottenham Court Fair, &c. to 
have each ld. stamp. The like proportion to be observed in the 
diversions of Sadler's Wells, Goodman's-Fields, &c. as also in 


public concerts. The subscribers to the Opera, &c. to pay a 


certain sum in proportion to the subscription, 

It may be objected to this, that the proprietors of all public 
places are hereby exposed to losses, in case the tickets not 
made use of are not to be returned at the stamp-office, or that 
this revenue will be exposed to great frauds, if they are. To 
prevent which, let there be an office at all these places, from 
whence their tickets may be delivered. Let the proprietors pro- 
vide themselves daily, weekly, or monthly, from the stamp-office, 
with a sufficient quantity of blank stampt tickets, marked 
at the stamp-office with the name of the calendar month, and 
these tickets not to serve for another month: then let the pro- 
prietors print or write what they think necessary on each ticket, 
taking care always to write the true date of the day of the 
month and week strongly on the stamp itself, on the penalty of 
101. for every failure, to be laid on them as above; the produ- 
cing the ticket to be sufficient proof, without any oath but that 
of having received it at the place of diversion, as a ticket of 
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admittance. Every person is desired only to show his ticket to 
the door-keeper, to have admittance, .and then to keep it, or 
tear it immediately, and not to give it up whole to the door- 
keeper ; though in effect, according to this sketch, I do not see 
what bad consequence it could have. All blank tickets, or 
tickets not dated, to be returnable at the end of every calendar 
month, or within four days after. 

By this means, | think, almost all frauds may he avoided, and . 
a just and equal tax may be Jaid on ; from which might proceed 
such a fund as would be of great service to us in our present 
exigencies. [ have sent you these hints, in hopes that something 
of this kind might be done, preferably to any additional taxes on 
trade, which is already greatly burdened. 

Chelsea, Tuesday night, Dec. 9. H. i.” . 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR, Bristol, June 4, 1817. 

I have just witnessed a very elegant appeal to the pages of your 
Magazine, in which the death of Mrs. Haywood is recorded with 
pathos, and her merits detailed with impartiality. A slight error 
has been committed in the estimate of her age, as Mrs. Hay- 
wood was born on the 18th of October, 1796, and consequently 
had yet to attain her 21st year. In the newspapers she was un- 
accountably stated at the age of 28, and romantically said to 
have died of a broken heart, though unoppressed by any calamity 
from which so invincible a disease can be derived. The atten- 
tions of Mr. Haywood were unremitted during the latter stages 
of her illness, previous to which a slight difference, coupled 
with his mercantile pursuits, had kept them asunder. A perfect 
reconciliation occurred, however, some time before the dissolu- 
tion of Mrs. H. whose remains he attended to the grave with 
many symptoms of unaffected regret. Your correspondent has 
touched upon the amiable qualities by which Mrs. Haywood was 
distinguished, and among them her dutiful attachment to an un- 
protected mother, for whom no earthly comfort could inher eyes be 
too estimable, was generally known and respected. Indeed, a more 
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affectionate child never administered to the happiness of a tender 


parent, and it is to a thorough knowledge of this charming dis- 


posiuon, that the hasty effort, now enclosed, may be truly as- 
cribed. It was completed at too late a period for inscription 
on her grave-stone, where a few tributary lines of the lowest 
order have been placed ; but as it details the virtues of an ac- 
complished woman with unadorned sincerity, you will, perhaps, 
gratify her friends and family by its insertion. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant. 
r.F. 
THIS STONE 
Is placed, in sincere grief, 
By her Husband and Mother, 
Upon the remains of Mrs. Ann Harwoop, 
(Late of the Theatres Royal, Bath and Bristol) 
Who Died, 
A Faithful Wife, and Affectionate Daughter, 


On Monday, May the 12th, 1817, 
In the 2ist year of her age. 


Ah, no, the silent grave shall ne’er inclose 

Her lov’d Remains in dull and dead repose, 

Nor CANDouR, in Affection, e’er forget 

Her true REMAINS are GOODNESS and REGRET. 

The tears of Sorrow on the tomb were shed, 

When early Virtue mingled with the dead, 

’Till calm reflection urg’d the promis’d bliss 

That hail’d, in other worlds, its flight from this, 
And Memory, while those tears were taught to flow, 
Became, at once, the cause and cure of woe. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


For the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, Edmonton, May 15, 1817. 
In the “* Chit-chat,” of No. 55, your readers were informed 
that a Mr. Smart had commenced a series of Readings from the 
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works of Shakspeare, a notice of which was promised in the en- 
suing ‘‘ Inquisitor.” I attended four of these readings, at the 
Free-masons' Tavern, and, in the absence of your expected critique, 
permit me to observe, that his efforts were attended with in¢reas- 
ing applause, and rewarded at their termination by a more 
Numerous auditory than any night of the whole series had pre- 
viously collected. 

Mr. Smart has since been at our Assembly Rooms, and ex- 
perienced unbroken success. Indeed, I cannot but consider his 
performance as singularly meritorious, for each play, though 
recited throughout by the same, person, loses no portion of its 
humour, or effect. Our youth of both sexes may learn from the 
lectures of Mr. Smart, how much is to be derived from persever- 


ing application, and by a sedulous study of his successful endea- 
vours, be enabled at all times to furnish their friends with an 
evening's amusement of rational delight. 


AN OLD THESPIAN. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISM. 
Sir, . 

In the ‘* Statesman” of Monday April the 28th, I observed the 
following critique. 

‘- CovENT-GARDEN.—This Theatre presented a rich treat on Saturday even- 
ing, in the Coriolanus of Mr. Kembie, and the Volumnia of Miss O'Neill.” 


After excessive panegyric upon Mr. Kemble, it proceeds thus: 


‘‘ The youth of Miss O’Néill, as Volumnia is the only fault which can be 
imputed to her. It was particularly striking in the presence of Coriolanus, 
and it might, we imagine, have been rendered less obvious. Her exertions, 
however, were eminently successful. In the last scene where she prevails 
upon him to save his country, she soared to a degree of dignity which was 
rather new to us: and indeed there was no shade in her portrait of Volumnia, 
which would not have graced the proudest days of ancient Rome.”’ 


Now, sir, the fact is, that Mrs. Faucit’s name was in the bills 
for Volumnia, and Mrs. F. played the part, to the exclusion of 
Miss O’Neill, who did not appear at any period of the evening. 
—Such infamous and unprincipled strictures deserve the severest 
reprobation. THEaATRICUS. 
Vor. X.—No. 59. qi 
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We seldom encounter the obscure journal, to which our Cor- 
respondent has alluded, but have always ascertained, upon oc- 
casional consultation, that its theatrical strictures have been 
compiled from papers of the morning, and a cento produced by 
the Proprietor, who holds three admissions to each Theatre, as 
an incentive to the kindness and originality of his remarks. ‘This 
expectation he has indeed fulfilled, by dealing out eulogium upon 
a performance that never occurred, while his critical observations 
are presented in a form which is clearly attributable to no other 
publication in existence. The attention of our readers should 
be closely directed to this shameful abuse, and where notice is 
awakened, abhorrence will assuredly follow. If Mr. Lovell has 
been misled by the falsehood and audacity of another channel, 
let him expose it to a participation in that severity he is entitled 
without such an explanation, to engross. Our pages are open to 
the renovation of his literary character. 


FOR THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 
eet 
DIALOGUES ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA: 


INCLUDING A PLAN FOR THE REGULATION OF THE STAGE, 


As far as regards the unfriended Literary Character. 
Ee 
‘* Blame where you must, be candid where you can.—S, JORNSON, 
‘« Be thou the first, true merit to befriend.—Pore. 


(Now first printed) 
By the Author of ‘* Shakspeare’s himself again,” ‘* Lucianus Redivivus,” &c. 
DIALOGUE I. 
Of Comedy, and its modern professors ; with‘ civil leer’’ at acelebrated Satyrist. 


(Continued from Page 345) 


Comicus, Tracicus, anD Mimus. 


Tragicus——Well, but his success on the political stage you will 
surely allow to be great. * 





* The ‘ powers” of Mr. S. have by certain of his partisans been poured 


upon us like a torrent, But swelled waters will find their proper level, at no 
very distant time, 


‘ 
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Comicus.—Hold, hold. A politician,a statesman would you call 
him ? Absurd! To exhibit buffoonery within the walls of a senate 
house is almost as irreverent as to bring it within those of a 
church. Procul, O procul est profani. Hence! away with it to 
Bartholomew fair. | | 

Tragicus—And is it thus that a name may be acquired—by 
the spirit of party and cabal ? 

Comicus.—Assuredly ; as Warburton, Hurd, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and many other eminent men can tell you.* It was by cabal, you 
should remember, that the rough satirist Churchill, acquired cele- 
brity, and not from any particular excellence in his works. Yet 
Mimus, if I mistake not, is his admirer. 

Tragicus.—Witness, likewise, the what d’ye call it, known 
among its panegyrists by the name and title of ‘ Pursuits of Li- 
terature.”” Now tell me, honestly, could that medley of insipi- 
dity and rancour have gained any other notice than that of cen- 
sure, had it not been for the spirit of which we speak—the spirit, 
of cabal? be 

Mimus.—Certainly not. But you think much too slightly of 
Churchill. His satire has considerable force, as the author of the 
said medley, I should suppose must have felt, 

Comicus.—True—for the author was desirous that his ‘* poem’”’ 
should be analysed (his popm!!!). This modern Menippus, if I 
remember rightly, proposed in a former conversation, to do it by 
means of fire. + 

Tragicus—Hold, hold.—You mistake the matter greatly.— 
Fire, if we are to believe himself, would have no more effect on 
his book than a Salamander. Hear what he says— 


“© Yes, from the depths ¢ of Pindus shall my rhymes, 
Thro’ this misorder’d § world, these lawless times, 








* Quelle horrible peine 4 un homme qui est sans prosneurs & sans cabale, 
qui n’est engagé dans aucun corps, mais qui est seul, & qui n’a que beaucoup 
de merite pour toute recommendation, de se faire jour a travers l’obscurité ou 
ilse trouve, & de venir au niveau d’vn fat qui est en credit.’’—La Bruyere. 

+ See ** Lucianus Redivivus,”’ or Dialogues concerning Men, Manners, and 
Opinions (moral, critical, satirical and gay). 1 vol. 8vo. 

t ** The depths of Pindus.’’ Good. Certainly not the heights, 

§ A misordered world? Indeed!—‘* If God (said a certain Frenchman) 
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Be heard in Albion, and her inmost state ; 

All that the good revere, and bad men hate, 

In spirit and in substance as of old, 

The Muse in her abestos * shall unfold.””"——P. of L. 


But here comes Churchill. Well, friend Charles, what success 
with the ‘* Pursuits of Literature’’—have you resolved it into 
first principles—have you discovered its component parts ? 

Churchill. What I had purposed, you should remember, was to 
resolve it into nothing. But I have overheard your discourse, 
and the attempt were therefore fruitless. Ah, the fortunate rogue ! 
Thus wrapped by the muse in her abestos, he will be proof against 
the fiercest flame; ah, the fortunate rogue! Yes, Iam com- 
pletely foiled, completely overthrown. It is hoped, however, 
that he will be generous amid his triumphs—that he will not 
trample on a prostrate foe. 


Mimus. Well, then, since the fiery element is thus defied, we 


must have recourse to the hot water ordeal of the critic. If the 
author can endure the trial without shrinking we must pronounce 
him innocent—we must set him free. Thus, then, I could wish 
to be brought acquainted with the sense and poetry. of the follow- 
ing lines. 
‘* those who scorn to float or dream, 
On listless satisfaction’s torpid stream.”’ 
Churchill. 


How say you, the sense, the poetry? Have you then 
forgotten that 


** Those who write in rhyme still make, 
The one verse for the other’s sake : 

For one for sense, and one for rhyme, 

1 think sufficient for one time.” 











had consulted me at the Creation, I could have told him some things 
which—but no matter; I do not love to boast.” 


Modest gentleman !— 
He forgot, however, that himself was a non-entity at the time of the Cre- 
ation. How unfortunate that such was the case! What a world this would 
have been, had he or our author had the ordering of it ! 

* «¢ IT know not whether I need mention it, but it was an antient Roman 
eustom to wrap dead bodies, before they were placed on the funeral pile, in 
a cloth made from a stone called abestos, on which fire had no power,” — 
P. of L. 


(To be continued.) 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS 
MR. MACREADY.—No. 2. 





*¢ far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow.’? 


TWO GENILEMEN OF VERONA. 

The intellectual acquirements of this gentleman have been 
splendidly developed in a narrow career, and their race has em- 
ulated the rapidity of Apollo’s coursers, in performing a journey 
of contracted duration, with unparalleled vigour. Report, 
while it blazoned the talents of Mr. Macready, had pronounced 
him the genuine offspring of tragic excellence ; his efforts were 
at length invited to the test of scrutiny, and he arrived, like the 
Troszenian hero,* with the known emblems of his great progeni- 
tor, to enforce conviction, and obtain acknowledgment. 

There are critics who slaughter by superior understanding, like 


Termerus the Grecian robber, who destroyed unwary passengers. 
by dashing his head against theirs. 
frequency, has been carefully avoided in the case of Mr. Mac- 


ready, whose efforts have manifested too much reflection to au- 
thorize refinement. The ‘* Examiner,” 


This process, in despite of its 


indecd, contested the 
propriety of his classical deductions, in equipping Orestes with the 


fillet and flowing hair so suitable to his youth, and _ peculiar to 
his functions, but a volume might be filled with extracts from 
Homer and the Greek dramatists, in confirmation of that schol- 
astic taste which led Mr. Macready to a decoration of such pal- 
pable elegance, and recorded propriety. 





———“‘ AEgeus afterwarus co., ‘ng to know that she whom he had lain 
with was Pittheus’s daughter, and suspecting her to be with child, hid a 
sword and pair of sandals under a large stone which had a cavity for the 
purpose. Before his departure, he told the secret to the princess only, 
and left orders, that if she brought forth a son, who when he came to a 
man’s estate, should be able to remove the stone, and take away the 
things left under it, she should send him with those tokens to him with 


all imaginable privacy,” &c. | Vide PrutarGu’s Life of Theseus. 
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The frantic scenes of this character displayed the powers of 
its actor in a grand, and, perhaps, unequalled light ; Orestes 
stood beneath the beam of genius, irradiated, like a wild rock by 
the meridian sun. His form and face were convulsed with the ra- 
vazes of insanity, and a finer picture of dramatic madness can 
never be exposed to the eye of critical investigation. There 
have becn periods of enthusiasm and success, when such a per- 
formance, while itstimulated the best energies of curiosity and 
applause, would have hurried the public, in anxiety, to the ex- 
hibition, prepared to congratulate the theatre upon its discern- 
ment, and pleased to reward the actor for his toils. To the 
Managers, however, a failure of this feeling is chiefly attributable. 
They produced Mr, Macready at an carly part of the season in a 
most unpopular medium, coupled, though not exclusively, with 
the very refuse oftheir company, and impeded by the Sysiph- 
ian stone he was compelled to roll before him. A point of such 
importance, as'the thorough success of this distinguished, can- 
didate, should have claimed, and been compassed by, every 
possible appropriation oftheir theatrical resources. Why was not 
Miss O'Neill recalled from her ill-timed tour, to promote the 
impression of collateral ability? Or, were the measures of the 
management thwarted by an abominable maxim of elevating this 
lady npon the depression of those who surrounded her? Such a 
conjecture assumes an air of too much probability ; it has embit- 
tered the sensations of Young and C, Kemble, and could hardly 
fail of operating upon the dangerous ardour of Macready. 

His “‘ aspiring blood” has, notwithstanding, been amply gra- 
tified by the applause which attends his occasional efforts. In 
that act of ‘‘ Othello” where Iago trembles beneath the gripe of 
his infuriate master, Mr.Macready is enabled, by physical power, 
to surpass the most successful exertions, and elicit such admira- 
tion as candour can never consent to forget. Indeed, originality 
and discrimination mark the whole of his performance in this 
character, which he dressed, by one of those traits of deep 
thinking that superficial ignorance can never admit, in the Ve- 
netian costume, till compelled to relinquish conviction, we pre- 
sume, at the managerial desire.* What would Messrs. Harris 





# As an instance of the incapacity and presumption with which these 
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and Fawcett oppose to a Cassio who insisted upon wearing more 
finery than custom has allotted to his part? For, surely, as the post 
he fulfils is sufficiently important to put Jago upon the assassi- 
nation of its possessor, that envied superiority should be ren- 
dered apparent by the gayest splendour of apparel, bordering 
closely upon the still more gorgeous trappings of the Moortsh 
commander. * 

The reputation of Mr. Macready has been substantiated upon 
his performance of Gambia in that spurious play, by Morton, de- 
nominated ‘* The Slave.” The whole of this effort was impreg- 
nated with uncommon talent, but, notwithstanding its decisive 
success, we could never consent to regard this character in any 
other light than that of fustain enriched with embroidery. 

The features of this actor bear a strong general resemblance to 

the face of Henderson, whose person was much inferior to Mr. 
Macready’s vigorous proportions. It is really wonderful with what 
flexibility of expression this sort of countenanee is endowed.— 
Its breadth and flatness are at variance with the speculations of 
theory, but their results have ensured the brightest honours of 
practice. We can never relinquish the impression made by a look 
of frenzy from Mr. M. in Orestes, of anguish in the ‘‘ Gamester,” 
and of alarm in the ‘* Curfew.”” Yet some half-witted scribblers, 
whose inquiries float upon the surface like grease in a puddle, have 
clamoured at the want of symmetry in a visage which displays the 
pliant energies of passion, without possessing the softened graces 
of nature. Though cavils, such as these can never procure the at- 
tention of discernment, they are calculated, like insects on a flower, 
to sully the hue of intellect, without impairing its fragrance. 





Managers recommend their improvemeuts, one among them, remarkable for 
his shallowness and austerity, desired a certain respectable actor to correct 
his pronunciation, and read insidwous for insidious, as he had been accus- 
tomed to speak it. The actor resisted this alteration, and the Manager, 
having consulted his dictionary, returned with a placid assurance, that he 
might continue his own method of utterance. 

* If these regulations of costume are not to be admitted, Mr. Kemble 
should continue to act Cato in a flowing wig, and morning-gown, as worn 
by Sheridan not above forty years ago. 
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WALTER SCOTT, AND MR. KEMBLE. 
For the Editor. 
Sir, Islington, April 10, 1817. 

Before this reaches your hands, you will probably have seen 
Mr. Kemble’s ‘ Farewell Address,” written by Walter Scott, Esq. 
and spoken at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. That a poetica/ 
Address should have been solicited by Mr. Kemble, for the occa- 
sion upon which it was spoken, I could have hardly believed, 
without indubitable confirmation of the fact. Unable to commu- 
nicate to the breast of the poet those emotions by which his own 
was agitated, how could the writer express the very feelings to 
which he stood a total stranger? Precisely according to the effu- 
sion before us—in a feeble, forced, and affected manner. An 
unpremeditated appeal, flowing from the heart, in a few plain 
sentences, dictated by the sensibilities of the moment, would 
have stamped a conviction of the sincerity with which they were 
uttered, and conveyed much greater satisfaction than the best 


auxiliary address another person could prepare. Was Mr. Kemble 


unconscious of the trash repeated ? Or, having applied to Mr. Scott 
for the ‘* last words” he provided, could he not decline the obli- 
vation of such as were eventually proposed ? Take the following 
ainple evidence to the worthless texture of this illustrious produc- 
tion i= 

As the worn war-horse, at the trumpets sound, 

Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the ground, 

Disdains the ease his generous Lord assigns, 

And longs torush on the embattled lines, 

So I, your plaudits ringing on mine ear, 

Can scarce sustain to think our parting near. 

By what associating principle can we connect the picture of an 
old steed eager to abandon the ease his owner has assigned, and 
again encounter the shock of battle, with the situation of an 
actor voluntarily bidding farewell to the scene of his existing tri- 
umphs, and withdrawing to enjoy the repose of seclusion. The 
simile would be appropriate enough in the mouth of Mrs. Siddons, 
on her next appearance upon the stage, but certainly has no sort 
of analogy with the last performance of her pre-eminent bro- 
ther. 
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But years stillon, and higher duties crave 
Some space between the Theatre and grave ; 
That like the Roman inthe capitol, 

I may adjust my mantle ere I fall; 

The first couplet is a good one, even morally considered, and I 
transcribe it cheerfully, as the only passage worth transcription. 
But what epithet is too severe for the doggrel by which these de- 
cent lines are followed? They are ‘‘ vain comparatives” to the 
intentional absurdities of Hudibras, and I blush for the rude 
sacrifice of Mr. Kemble’s reputation to the necessity of their ut- 
terance. 

The epithet ‘“ well-graced” in the succeeding paragraph, is 
adopted, I atn aware, from Shakspeare, though Mr. Scott has not 
marked it as a quotation. It is not, however, quite free from 
objections, and is much better employed in its original station, 
to which we counsel Mr. Scott to restore it. 

Here then, adieu! while yet some well-graced parts 
May fix an ancient favourite in your hearts , 

Not quite to be forgotten, even when 

You look on better actofs, younger men. 

Are these lines intended as a compliment to other members of 
Mr. Kemble’s profession ? To me they convey an evident hint that 
other actors have merely the merit of youth. 

O, how forget how oft I hither came— 
In anxious hope, how oft returned with fame! 

Anxiety is the natural concomitant of doubt; but, surely, 
after Mr. Kemble had made one or two visits to the Caledonian 
metropolis, and been received with undisputed applause, he could 
not be very doubtful of the reception his performances would ex- 

‘ perience. This is sad affectation. 





the full burst of inspiration came, 
And I have felt, and you have fann’d the flame. 

If Mr, Kemble has felé this ‘‘ full burst of inspiration,” he has 
not often convinced his spectators of the influence it exercised. 
I have seen it remarked with equal truth and neatness, (I think in 
Hunt's ‘* Critical Essays,”) that Mr, Kemble ‘“ destroys all that 
he would make you feel, by want of feeling in himself.” 

Vot. X.—No. 59. ~ 22 
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By mem’ry treasur’d, while her reign endures, 
These hours must live, and all their charms are yours. 


But to render this verse gramatical, it should run, ‘¢ and all their 
charms be yours.” 

The lines beginning with 

O, favor’d land, &c.— 

comprise a contemptible common-place eulogium, and describe 
nothing peculiar to the Scottish nation, but Wilkie, the Highland 
kilt, and high cheek-bones, yet, so far, are not altogether ap- 
plicable to other countries. 

Could this full bosom prompt the sinking line 
Query—would not the integrity of the metaphor be improved by 
‘substituting prop for prompt? 

What fervent benedictions now were thine ! 

This kind of construction is inadmissible. We can say ‘‘I give 
yon my benediction, or my blessing,’ but not ‘* your benediction, 
or your blessing.” The same error has crept into a subse- 
quent line : 

When e’en your praise falls faltering from my tongue. 
i. e. his praise of the audience, then originally delivered, and not 
a repetition of their praise bestowed upon him. 

I am induced to seek your insertion of the foregoing cursory 
remarks, from an impatient contempt for the eulogy with which 
this production has been received. My observations may have 
been extended to an unwarrantable length, but perversion and 
mistake, you will perhaps agree with me, cannot be too closely 
pursued. If more merit had been discernible, I should cheerfully 
have increased the only extract impartiality could select, in a cou- 
plet which stands distinguished from connecting nonsense, like a 
Cyclop’s eye, sparkling amidst the deformity by which it is sur- 
rounded. Let me hope, however, that these candid opinions may 
operate as a caution to our great retiring actor, not to repeat, upon 
any approaching close of his theatrical career, a studied epilogue, 
which must necessarily superinduce affectation after labour, but to 
give unshackled energy to the exercise of his personal feeling.— 
Let him consult the pathetic simplicity of Garrick upon a similar 
“occasion—he might have profited by his bright example long ago. 


I am, sir, yours, &c. 
W. 
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(For the Editor.) 
ON THE ROMAN OVATION, - 


AS REPRESENTED IN SHAKSPEARES ‘‘ CORIOLANUS.’ 


SIR, 


In the earliest period of the Roman empire, the triumph was 
not distinguished by the importance of the achievement for which 
it was granted, but by the manner in which that achievement 
was performed. It comprised two classes, the greater and the 
less, in the first of whick the general rode in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, crowned with laurel, and the trumpets sounding be- 
fore him, to mark the battles he had fought, and the blood he 
had spilt. This procession, upon three occasions only, was en- 
hanced by the Opima Spolia, or armour of a general and king, 
which when a Roman soldier had slain the wearer with his own 
hand, he was entitled to consecrate in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius. This honour was first conferred on Romulus when he 
slew Acron, the Ceninensian monarch, whose armour, disposed in 
its proper form, he fastened to an oak, hewed by his own hands 
into the shape of a trophy, taking which upon his right shoulder, 
he marched on, a-foot, chaunting the song of victory before his 
troops, who followed completely armed, while the citizens re- 
ceived him with joy and admiration. Cornelius Cossus, though 
but a tribune, and under the command of ‘Emilius,: obtained 
these honours the next in succession, for killing Tolumnius, king 
of the Tuscans; and, lastly, they were conferred on Claudius 
- Marcellus, when Virodamarus, king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. 
Cossus and Marcellus, indeed, bore the trophies themselves, but 
drove into Rome in triumphal chariots*. 





* Plutarch, in detailing the peculiar claims to this honour, has not clearly 
stated that the slaughter of a king could exclusively procure it. According to 
his expression, the general of au army, when put to death by any Roman com- 
mander, conferred a title to this distinction ; but from the instances above 
quoted, it is evident that the regal spoils could alone be dedicated, though 
not merely by the supreme officer, 
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Romans Ovation, and in this the general walked in sandals, at- 


tended with the music of many flutes, and weariug a crown of 


myrtle ; his appearance had nothing warlike in it, and was rather 
pleasing than formidable, for the flute is an instrument used in 
tmes of peace, and the myrtle is the tree of Venus, who, of all the 
deities, is most averse to violence and war. ‘The term Ovation is 
not deduced from its Greek synonyme, but, as it was customary for 
a general, in the great Triumph, to sacrifice an ox, but, in the 
lesser, a sheep, in Latin Ovis, the name Ovation is thence derived. 

When a general had gained his point,’ without battle or blood- 
shed, by the medium of treaty or the force of persuasion, the law 
decreed him this honour, called Ovation, which had more the ap- 
pearance ofa festival, than the attributes of war. ‘These points 
are established by every authentic writer upon the customs of 
Rome, and their application to the purposes of theatrical pa- 
geantry, remains to be considered. 

This spectacle of the Ovation was first introduced by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, at Covent-garden theatre, during a temporary engagement 
in the season of 1754-5, when that distinguished actor, at once 
an ornament to his profession, and an honour to humanity, pro- 
duced an arrangement of Shakspeare’s play, combined with the 
alterations of Thomson. ‘Thus far the corectness or impropriety 
of its incorporation is not derived from Mr. Kemble, but as ex- 
panded means have facilitated increasing splendour, the present 
state of this procession is attributable to his superintendence, 

As a conqueror from the walls of Corioli, where blood had been 
profusely shed, the lesser Triumph could not be awarded to Caius 
Marcius, nor do we find in the annals of Plutarch, that he en- 
joyed the greater. His only recorded acquirement, is the oaken 
wreath, obtained, by preserving the life of a Roman citizen in 
one of the battles against ‘Tarquin. ‘To promote the impression 
of Theatrical pomp, we will admit the feasibility of gracing the 
return of Coriolanus to Rome, by the high-sounding name of an 
Ovation, but surely its customs should be regularly adhered to, 
and its paraphernalia at least classically exhibited. Let us look, 
however, to the irregularities which Mr. Kemble has either coun- 
tenanced or introduced. The soft breathings of the flute, which 
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should be heard without accompaniment, are lost and overpow- 
ered in achavus of musical uproar, resulting from the loud vibra- 
tions of the drum, mixed with the hollow clangor of the trum- 
pet. As to the fanciful instruments carried by his seeming musi- 
cians, we shall enter no protest against their silent introduction ; 
they merely bear the sembjance of noise, and as ‘* unreal mock- 
eries” of substantial tumult, blunt and relate the edge of cen- 
sure. Nay, we will cheerfully assent to the performance of Han- 
del’s chorus, ‘* See where the conq'ring hero comes,’’ as a pleasant 
addition to the spirit of the Triumph, though unauthorised by its 
letter; but to the thundering succession of that divine artist’s 
overture to ‘© Judas Maccabzus,” so pregnant with military ar- 
dour and® warlike incitement, we object in terms of invincible 
hostility, and challenge Mr. Kemble, (or any of his admirers) to 
justify this destructive innovation, by argument or example. We 
assert, in recapitulation, that his Triumph is either incorrectly 
named, or improperly pourtrayed, and as an abuse of critical 
inquiry, and public confidence, we suggest its limitation within 
the bounds of precedent and propriety. _ 

Thus much for the ostensible subject of this communication, 
but we shall solicit permission to hazard a few hasty remarks up- 
on the general costume of the play. Amomg the Roman popu- 
lace, in the time of Caius Marcius, abundance of colours had not 
crept into fashion, but a few pleasing diversifications of that uni- 
form worn by the mob, might be authorised and attempted, by 
dressing its juvenile members in the preierta. Leathern belts 
among the soldiers were unknown, as they used broad girdles of 
brass, with a plate of which metal, Camillus * had first taught 
them to bind the edges of their wooden shields, so finely paint- 
ed by Mr. Kemble’s direction. The ladies appointed to mourn 
in Act 5, should wear no trimmings on their sable garments, as 
such appendages were strictly avoided. When the old primitive 





* This occurred upon the second invasion of the Gauls, about twenty- 
three years after the taking of Rome by Brennus. Knowing that the chief 
force of the barbarians lay in their swords, which were thin and soft-temp- 
ered, amillus also furnished his’ men with helmets of well-polished iron, 
by which the weapons of the enemy were either broken or turned aside. 
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white ‘ your only wear,” had grown into contempt, it became 
peculiar to the women for their: mourning, but not ti!! i-tabe 
lishment of the empire. Mr Keimble's assumption ot irfet 
robe is an error of the deepest dye, a rohe of thar colour | ing 
hung out among the Romans, as the ordinary s: foi 
and, therefore, unsuited, we must suppose, to the pac: 
in which it is employed. 

Let us hope that some respect will be ultimately paid to these 
objections, in which the dignity of the drama has been con- 
sidered, without a blind deference for great names, or an unwor- 


thy wish to impair established authority. Yet such are the rea- 


sons assigned for treating anonymous information with neglect, 


when the cogency of its argument is not to be refuted. We 
cannot, indeed, expect Mr. Kemble to relax from the solemn con- 
sequence of imputed superiority, though neither without inclina- 
tion to acknowledge error, or ability to correct it; but there are 
minds, 1 will prognosticate, of greater discrimination, and more 
urbanity, to which these points of Theatrical embellishment will 
afford materials for assent, denial, disquisition, and inquiry. 
We are, sir, 

Sincere friends to your valuable Miscellany, 

Suho-square, June 20th. Canpour, AND COMMON-SENSE. 


THE DOG OF MONTARGIS. 


The Dog of Montargis lately appeared upon the Theatre of 
Weimar, but he has been the cause of a disagreeable misunder- 
standing between some very distinguished personages. The cele- 
brated M. De Geethe, Privy Counsellor, Minister of State, and 
Supreme Administrator of the Theatre, has declared, that he did 
not like beasts within the pale of his authority. The Dog’s party 
obtained a contrary decision against the wishes of M. De Geethe, 
a Baron Edeling having declared himself his protector. M. 
Goethe has set out for Jena. The students of the University, to 
shew their respect for the Minister, who has so much favoured 
that establishment, resolved not to attend the Theatre, and some 
very animated explanations have taken place in consequence of 
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this event. M. De Goethe has given in his resignation as Ad- 


ministrator of the Theatre, and is making preparations for a jour- ° 


ney. (Austrian Observer.) 





DIARY OF AN UNEMPLOYED ACTOR. 
LEAF Ill. 


Tuesday.—Borrowed a paper and a penny-roll from the public- 
house—laughed heartily at the report of the recent robbery 
in the Haymarket Theatre—marked many omissions—some of 
which should be thus supplied.—N. B.—Not improbable that the 


daily prints, eager to catch at novelty, have, as usual,, forgotten 
correctness : 


THEATRICAL LOSSES. 


‘* Haymarket. G-—-e C-lm-n, who receives a pension for his 
active management, not having attended the Theatre, in that 
capacity, for many seasons past, has lost nothing—but himself. 
Mrs. G-bbs, however, having’ unluckily left an old property-ridi- 
cule in her dressing-room, it is feared that the last note from Mrs. 
C—r-y's Cicisbeo may get into circulation, and as that dignified 
ducal enamorato has suffered too much already from the publi- 
cation of his correspondence, should such a document be found, 
its restoration is earnestly requested to the writer, at his next ap- 
pearance in the manager's box. | 

Mr. M-rr-s has lost a large quantity of blank orders, prepared, 
to annoy his colleagues, for distribution upon one of the few 
nights when an overflow might be fairly expected. To such 


lengths will animosity sometimes hurry men, not generally averse - 


to a consideration of their own advantage. 


Poor W-nst-n is dreadfully distressed by the deprivation of a 
brown-paper cap, in which he has been accustomed, for twelve 
years past, to dabble among the workmen. From extraordinary 
caution, his hair was but just beginning to show though the top 
of it, and as its value must, of course, be made good from the 
treasury, it is reasonably conjecturcd, that so severe a loss will 


weaken many arrangements that have been made for profusc 
liberality. 
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Among the company we can trace but little Jamentation, and 
accordingly presume that slight injury has been sustained. It is 
well known, however, that Mr. M-th-ws has lost his fired resolution 
of never setting foot again upon the Haymarket boards, but 
that Mr. J-n-s continues in possession of his vulgar vivacity, and 


Mr. T-rry retains all his original propensities—to imitation.” 

Condoled with J--n K—eon the badness of last benefit—la- 
mented the failure of attempt to detain him, and non-delivery of 
concerted speech—recommended Mrs. S-dd-ns's plan—wou'dn't 
do, asthe blank books, after three months’ disappointment, were 
cut up for writing paper. 

Sauntered after breakfast to Hookham's—much small talk 
—Recommended by F-we-tt to R--’s cousin as a laundress—partly 
promised to K—’s relation—Assured by H—y H s that his 
concern was in the suds—Heard R-ym-nd’s offer was ten thousand 
for Drury-lane—refused and made manager to keep the secret— 
Gathered from L--d E—x his intention to resign—real loss, if 
truth, talent, and attention, are valuable—Met the little L-c--m 
Tr-s-r-r—looking lofty—like the Peak of Teneriffe—suceessful 
piece—much merit and more alacrity—Found Ch-rl-s H—n in 
dudgeon—touched up by A-n-ld, and spelling Macheath—Con- 
gratulated new leader, and glad to hear that Mrs. Suggest was 
denied admittance to the scenes—Pounced upon G-tt-e—praised 
his great connections—got invited home—dined upon mutton for 
venison, and called Perry Champagne—Joined a whist-party in 
the evening at Ch-rl-s K-mbl-’s—laughed over the new Richard's 
success, and his reported recommendation—Quizzed Th--lw-ll’s 
lectures—poetry to a post-horse—Cried up legitimate acting— 
agreed that K-m--e cou’dn’t meet K--n at the Clarendon—pro- 
mised a peep at T-lma—supped plentifully on radishes—diet 
regulated by Mrs. C. K——-e— won a week's lodging with 
Abb-tt’s half-crown—walked soberly home—kept out of the pud- 
dles—and saved two-pence next day in my bill for blacking. 


DANGLE, sen. 
(To be continued) 
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«‘ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
judicium dirigatur,”’ 
; QUINTILIAN, 


The Conquest of Taranto ; or St. Clara's Eve, a Play, by William Dimond, 

tuo. 2s. Gd. Barker. . 

We enter an indignant protest, without delay, against the 
shameful neglect, by which this publication has been suffered to- 
escape from the press with a myriad of typographical errors upon 
its offending head. In vain have we urged our pencil through the 
margin, and reduced many crying blemishes to peace and so- 
briety ; enough remain to puzzle explanation or endurance, 
and compel us to request a solution of the following enigma : 


Hast thou not heard wier’d mariners report, &c. (page 41.) 


The subject of this drama has been rendered familiar by its 
exhibition on the boards of Dibdin’s Minor Theatre, a circum- 
stance which appears to operate but feebly, from similar practices , 
upon the intentions of Mr. Dimond, to whom its fable was 
‘« suggested’ by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird. Suggested by Mr. 
Kinnaird! What would be our reception of his proposal, if the 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird were to suggest the convenience of lamps 
and a pavement in the city of London, or urge a suspension of 
the Habeas-corpus act for the curtaiJment of liberty, and the 
triumph of corruption ? We should look with surprise upon the 
blindness of his observation, or laugh in contempt, at the arro- 
gance of his pretended originality. | 

Our readers are already informed (page 312) of the materials 
with which this play has been erected, but the ‘peculiar means by 
which Valentio stimulates his rival to unlock the postern he had 
been appointed to secure, were not minutely explained. We refer 


inquiry to page 43 of the drama itself, where an instance of . 


skilful management is clearly exhibited. The fixing of the 
signal by Valentio, which invites the Moors toenter, while it 
Vor, X.—No. 59, a 
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warns Rinaldo to depart, demands the warmest admission of 
theatrical ingenuity. 

If Valentio, by an easy contrivance, had been rendered the 
ostensible hero of this play, its general effect would have acquir- 
ed considerable improvement. In lieu of allowing his detection 
to spring from Aben Hamet, why not permit it to emanate, bya 
noble effort of remorse, from himself? Such an alteration would. 
have crowned his disappearance with applause, and obviated an | 
unpleasant sensation, raised by cowardice and atrocity, which 
the audience must involuntarily harbour against the play itself. 

Mr. Dimond uses ‘‘ approvance,” in his advertisement, for 
approval, or approbation, certainly without amendment, and, 
perhaps, without authority. In the first scene we encounter 
an ungrammatical construction: ‘‘—Soldier, long ere the hour 


have wasted, I return.” i, e.; long ere the hour shall have wasted, 
I willreturn. At page 20, in this line, 


And Cesar’s laurel should not tempt me change. 


The infinitive sign is too peremptorily wanting to permit its omis- 
sion. 


«¢ Emprize,’ in this example : 


And tell the foe how lightly we emprize 
His boastful undertaking, ——_———-—. 


is not orthodox; ‘ Far rather,’ upon page 34, is extremely in- 
elegant; ‘‘ a graceful death” is too Della Cruscan for acceptance, 
and accords but indifferently with <* a soldier's grave.” 

Mr. Dimond’s lyrics merit but little attention. He descants 
upon the ‘‘ sweet seduction” of a squeaking fife, and runs 
through the usual routine of ‘ fadeless” wreaths, and alluringy 
«« myrtle,” by which youthful ambition is in¢ited to martial glory. 
We wish the double entendre of a stanza assigned to Miss Ste- 
phens, had been somewhat more equivocal :— 

But, soldier! when I fall, allow 
A little decent form, 


My banner grant with grace to bow, 
And, pry’thee, do not storm. 


The last song of Rosalind, however, ascends the “ bright heaven 
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of invention,” and seems to be derived from the purest regions 
of taste. We transcibe it in justice to Mr. Dimond, whose muse | Lit 
has never borne him an offspring of more critical beauty : Gh 


O, Liberty! thou that with eye darkly glowing, 
Wert wont thro’ our vallies delighted to stray, 
No zone on thy bosom—thy locks luosely flowing 
Dear daughter of Nature! twin-born with theday! i 
The spoiler hath rear’d his red-throne on our shore, H 











And the shrine where I bless’d thee is kindJed no more, 7 a 


Lov’d Queen of my worship ! tho’ tyrants may force me, 
In fetters and shame, o’er the measureless wave ; 
From the land of my fathers tho’ ocean divorce me, 
Yet in dreams shalt thou visit the heart of the slave, 
My lost native scenes shall illusion restore, 
And the shrine where I bless’d thee be kindled once more. 










No praise can, perhaps, be too high for the merits of this com- 
position, which is wonderfully distinct and divisible from its 
associated efforts. Rinaldo has a speech, too, in Act 1, which 
embraces much poetical excellence :— 








At dawn, 
I climb’d the rock that beetles o’er our bay— 
The eagle’s ancient perch—ere yet a wing 

Had rustled in the air. I gain’d its brow, 

To watch the sun-rise, o’er the watery vast, 
Burst red and glorious. ’Twixt my lofty stand 
And ocean’s level, veils of silvery mist 










Somewhile hung floating—but, as morning’s breath 
Blew these aside, beneath my stretching eye, 
Clear as a map, the Adriatic lay.” 


~ 





These are the only specimens of literary elegance that candour 
can select for encomium. In a dramatic point of view, the 
“« Conquest of Taranto” presents many facilities for impression‘ 
and effect; it has dexterity of arrangement, with clearness of 
expression, seems to be thoroughly calculated for the eye or 
ear of curiosity, and may substantiate a fair claim to all the po- 
pular, undigested success it has acquired. © 
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Elphi Bey; or, The Arab's Faith. A Musical Drama, in three acts. Per- 
Sormed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Murray. 


This drama is partly grounded, according to the writer's admis-_ 
sion, upon an incident extracted from the travels of Lord Valen- 
tia, who details the operations of a Mameluke adventurer, known 
by the appellation of Elphi Bey, upon his return from this coun- 
try to those Egyptian possessions which, during his absence, a 
rival chieftain had usurped. The action of this drama commences 
with the preparations of Chedid, ‘an Arab Shvik, commanding 
a powerful tribe on the East bank of the Nile,’ to assist the hos- 
tility of Osmyn, <a Turkish chief, usurping the rule of Eipii 
Bey,’ against whom the faith and feelings of Chedid are embit- 
tered by the slaughter of his father, who had fallen at an carly 
juncture beneath the scymitar of Elphi. Upon the march of this 
Arab, to Alexandria, Zeinaba, the wife of Elphi, is enabled to 
escape from the captivity in which she appears to be detained, 
and, by assuming ‘‘a warrior’s dress,’ promotes the evasion of 
her husband from those dangers by which he is surrounded.— 
Elphi lands at moon-light near Aboukir, and immediately pro- 


ceeds to the desert, where, under the walls of a ruined Egyptian 
temple, he rescues 4geeb, the son of Chedid, from a mountain- 
robber, whose fury had been aroused by resistance. Faint and 
exhausted, he gains the tent of Chedid, and claims the hospitality 


of Emina, the Sheik’s bride, who recognizes his person, and 


recals the desolation he had poured upon “a smiling land,” yet 
accords the asssistance he requires, 


“¢ Relying on the faith by Arabs shown, 


To all who claim protection in their tents.” 


The sequel of this narrative is easily anticipated. Elphi outstrips 
his pursuers, and ultimately regains the command of Cairo, where 
he rescues Chedid from the resentment of Osmyn, who had doom- 
ed him to the scaffold, in expiation of the high offence waged 
against Turkish advantage by Arabian fidelity. 

The comic sections of this drama exhibit but little dexterity, 
and are entitled to less commendation. A facetious servant, such 
as Hyder is attempted to be rendered, must have been nearly un- 
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intelligible to the good gallery-folks, with his local references to 
a ‘calishe,” an ** ibis,” a ‘* Santon,” and ‘* melons on a 
sand-drift.” ‘The duet in which he participates with Sewda is 
more sentimental than a chapter from the koran, and the scheme 
by which he eludes the Arab enemies, seems but a stale resort to 
exploded puerility. If the author had attached Hyder to Elphi, 
during their English tour, and introduced him as in search of 
Zeinaba, by command of his master, many satirical allusions 
might have been made to floating topics, without a violation of 
effect or propriety. | . 

The songs, &c. are of a paltry order, though two poetical lines 
occur in the opening ‘* Quartette.”’ 

Yet Hope gilds the scene with a gleam of délight, 


As fresh-falling dews raise the half-drooping flow’r ;— 


But what opinion are we empowered to pass upon such miserable 


trash as the following stanzas, where seventy words are huddled: 
together without sympathy or connection. 
Ambition fires my daring soul— 
My burning heart sustains ; 
My passions rage without controul— 
My sceptre, might, sustains. 
Hence, weakness, pity, justice, hence! 
Your influence I despise : 
Hence, friendship—mere assumed pretence— 
To power a sacrifice ! 
Fix’d as fate, yes, Elphi dies! 
His fall ensures my state ; 
My rival at my mercy lies, 
To prove my utmost hate. 
He dies, he dies !—My firm decree— 
My mandate seals his destiny. 


” 


How naturally the particle ‘* yes” completes the first line of the 
final verse! How fortunately the word ‘¢ state” has been selected 
for a conjunction with its allotted rhyme! How equivocally the 
verb to “ prove” oscillates between the trial and generation of 
‘* hate,” leaving us utterly uncertain whether Elphi is doomed 
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to experience that passion, or become the passion itself!—What 
exquisite harmony in the closing couplet, and how delicate a 
composition altogether! Weare unwilling, however, to relin- 
quish these strictures without disclosing the true path, from. 
which we have indicated the deviations of this fortunate author, 
whose ‘ pleased and attentive audiences,” with a “ play evi- 
dently rising in interest,” will, doubtless, restore him to 
‘‘the ordeal of representation.’* We, therefore, take permis- 
sion to inform him, that the dull ruminations of a common 
mind, are not the most correct subjects for lyrical melody; and 
that a composer cannot arrange every string of syllables to mu- 
sic with equal success, whether selected from the jocund inspi- 
ration of Moore, or Warren’s advertisements for blacking. The 
air should exhibit some prominent feature which the artist may 
be permitted to expand, till it spreads across the surface into 
imperceptible extremities, like Nature’s glow upon the cheek of 
beauty. 

The piece is written, with a few necessary exceptions, in blank- 
verse, which contributes of course, to heighten the dignity of 
passionate, and descriptive declamation. We should have been 
pleased to encounter specimens of less untuneable harshness than 
the following :— 


«* And ere night-fall we must join Osmyn’s force.” (Page 3.) 

* But for Elphi, I am still his deadliest foe.” ibid.) 

‘ He forth, last evening, to join Osmyn’s powers.” (Page 24.) 
‘¢ But your sire fell in the fierce battle’s rage.”” (Page 32.) 

‘ Prowl like hungry wolves (Page 6.) 


Must be read 








“ Prowling, &e. 

We wish the author had found some more suitable epithet than 

<< yosy-cheek” for the antiquity of Mrs. Bland, and a plainer 

stage-direction than ‘‘ bending to Zeinaba, with their Salam, in 

token of obedience.’ We are at a loss to comprehend why 

Osmyn’s song, at page 54, is enlarged by the annexed unmetrical 
addition :— 





* To William Gifford, Vide ** Dedication.” 
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His bright reward the laurel wreath—— 
His soul’s desire——-his hopes achieve. 





The. following exclamation appears to have originated from a 
resemblance in ‘* Othello.” 


Hadst thou ten thousand lives, the whole I deem 
To poor a sacrifice to my revenge. 





We are enabled, by painful inquiry, to extract two instances 
of spirited composition, in which the author has at length con- 
sented to embellish his language by reflection. Thus Chedid to 
Osmyn :— _ | ’ 





Allah dealt different portions to us all,_— _ 
To thine, the world would call a favour’d race *, 
He in his goodness gave—unthank’d the while— 
Gold, gems, and palaces—rich garments, slaves— 
With all the vast varieties of wealth ; . 
And to confirm them yours, he gave you pow’r, 





Rais’d on the basis of inventive art. 

Our lot the desert and the mountains’ heights. 
Rude are our habits—loose and uncontroll’d, 
Wild Nature is our portion—and we pick 
The scanty fragments from her partial hand. 
But smiling independence glads our tribe, 

By vigorous toil and manly courage fostered ; 
Temperance we boast, and proud fidelity, 
Inviolately firm. 








Enough !—thus ever may dissenting friends, 
When passion’s heat subsides, be reconcil’d! 

| As ’gainst a mountain's base the stream divides, 
Circles its limits, and unites again. 


The dedication to Gifford is a mere vehicle of eulogium upon 
that gentleman, the writer and his assistants, We learn,-however, 
that Mr. Salt, the companion and conductor of Lord Valentia 
through his ostentatious journies, selected this story for dramatic 
embodiment, and furnished the sketches from which its scenery 















—Which the world, &c. 
* More gramatically, 
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has -been prepared. ‘Io the science and research of Mr. Salt, 
cum grano salis, we award their attributed honours, and merely 
lament that so much erudition has been wasted upon frivolity. 

The acknowledgments to performers might be safely omitted 
We are aware of the warin feelings indulged by young authors, 
and can excuse many silly advances to the objects of their admi- 
ration; but the public are not always in possession of so ample 
an apology for extravagant nonsense. If Mrs. Bartley did common 
justice to a common part, it is still unnecessary to rave about 
“* grandeur of soul.’ &c. &c. and assure us that ‘ in (as) 
Emina,” she ‘‘ rose indisputably above herself,” and ‘‘ sustained,” 
or, rather attained, ‘‘ the very acm? of her distinguished station, 
&c. by her performance in the dramatic crudities of this diffident 
flatterer. 








Kevielw of Music. 


mR 


The Conquest of Taranto. Performed at Covent garden Theatre, written bu 
W. Dimond, Esq, and composed by M. Kelly. Power. 7s. 6d. 


The lovers of pretty melodies are (or ought to be) greatly 
obliged to Mr. Kelly for many pleasing publications, notwith- 
standing the facetious Mr. Sheridan said, when he heard that 
he had entered into the wine trade, that he was ‘‘ an importer of 
music and a composer of wines.” Mr- K. may be compared to an 
architect, who designs and draws plans of works, which are com- 
pleted by others. 

The piece before us was performed with deserved success at the 
Surrey Theatre last season, under the title of ‘‘ Love, Hatred, and 
Revenge, and adapted for that stage byMr. Dibdin, who selected 
some excellent chorusses, &c. &c. from the works of eminent 
masters, and thereby rendered it very effective. Mr. Kelly, in the 
opening chorus, has evinced much knowledge of dramatic effect. 
The solo, beautifully sung by Mr. Higman, beginning with—** The 
Moon is down’’ is exceedingly well adapted, and the flageolet solo, 
in imitation of the lark’s proclaiming the dawn of day, is cleverly 
conceived, 
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The Invocation is a scientific composition that would not dis- 
grace even Gluck himself. 

«« If Fortune's smile decree me glorious,’ a duet by Miss Ste. 
phens and Mr. Duruset, was displaced, so that the manner in 
which the singers have been incorporated with this dratha, 
was a great draw-back upon its interest. We shall notice the 
different pieces just as they occur, and, to resume that order 


with this duet, it is light and showy, and was well executed by 
the singers. 


“© The Plumed Casque,"’ sung byMiss Stephens, is in the martial 
style. The minore is well introduced at the words, ‘‘ If eyes and 
ears both traitors turn.” 

With ‘* The White Rose of Honor,” sung by Duruset, we were 
much pleased when we heard it in the Theatre, and are not less 
satisfied by its inspection. It is a pretty and appropriate melody, 
well expanded. 

«* Child of Glory,” sung by Miss Stephens, is a short bravura, 
very well arranged for the Piano Forte. 

A Trio—sung by Miss Stephens, Miss Carew and Duruset, as 
a concert piece, is unquestionably the’ best article in the opera. 
It is an elegant composition, and will, we make no doubt, become 
very popular when better known. | 

“* Ye light forms of Fancy,” sung by Miss Stephens, is a very 
pathetic yet pleasing air. More science is displayed in this song 
than in most of the others. The modulation is very good at the 
words ‘* Hope is no more’*—and the return from the minore to 
the major; at the'words “‘ Ye light’ forms of Fancy,” heightens 
the effect greatly; and does honor to the talents of our old friend, 
the composer of ‘* Blue Beard.” 

We are sorry to understand that the introduction of Mr. Kelly 
to Covent-garden, has occasioned a warm remonstrance on the 
part of Mr. Bishop, against what he has been taught to consider 
an innovation of his peculiar rights. Whether Mr. Bishop has 
consented to direct the music of the Theatre or not upon stipu- 
lated grounds of: exclusion, we think the proprietors will facili- 
tate their own interests, in confirming that arrangement. 

Voi. X.—No, 59. 3M 
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Original Poetry. 


“* Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young pvets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY. 


EE 


THE NEW ROSCIAD. 
(Continued from page 379) 


He fled in dudgeon, and, resenting, swore 
His muse should charm the public eye no more, 
Till Branpon* came, the mandate to convey 
That spoke of Tommy’st aid, and Harry’s§ pay. 
In vain the bard recall’d his scatter’d pride, 
Denied, accepted, and again denied, 
His sordid soul, by no stern need impell'’d, 
Its rage relinquish d, and for gold rebell’d. 
Two ling’ring years shall course his close retreat, 
Ere Morton springs the promis’d sums to meet, 
Shows word to word in ryhmmg torture strung, 
And boasts his murders of the English tongue. 
Who's he that crawls, in moody measur'd pace, 
Towards nine at night, with vacant, welcome face, 
To Drury’s walls, there mounts the highest tier, 
And counts with eager eye what heads appear, 
Then creeps to Bow-street, and, with pride, compares 
The fruitful contrast that rewards his cares ! 
Who's he "tis Reynotps! one who writes 
When pudding’s wanted, or when beef invites,{ 





* The Treasurer, Fac-totum, and T-totum, of Covent-garden Theatre. 

¢ Thomas Morton. 

§ Henry Harris. 

¢ Examine the butterman’s waste paper for one of Mr. Reynolds’s prefaces. 


@ 
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And, grateful, sends each food-procuring page 
To hail its patrons in their falling stage. 


Comes Reyno ps, then, with dull foreboding 7, 
To think for laughter, and to write grimace, 
Or saunters here, in sullen spleen, to grudge 
The splendid wreath, applauding worlds adjudge ?— 
He who asserts with zeal that Kean displays 
Few signs of merit, and no claims to praise, 
Laughs at O’Nei.t, and but to her ascribes 
The roughen’'d feeling of Arabia’s tribes ?* 
Hence with the dotard, but before he flies, 
Snatch the worn pen his feeble finger plies, 
Nor leave the scribe; with empty apisn toil, 
To mar-the chasten’d scene, and vainly spoil 
Where Suakspeare frolick’d, or what FLetcuer writ,t 
The sire of Fancy, and the son of Wit, 
Nay, bid his fluent hands at length refrain 
To heed the impulse of alluring gain, 
Repress the angers of the public cry, 
Or brave the fate its broken laws supply. 
But, no; to this his crimes shall ne’er subscribe, 
Incur its sentence, or its pangs imbibe, 
For why should he (and Justice owns the whim) 
Respect the cry that ne’er respeeted him ? 


Dimonp, whose muse, like Quickly, stands confess’ d 
Nor fish nor flesh, as Falstaff cracks the jest ; 
Whose dubiou: line one ‘‘ knows not where to” praise— 
The best bad writer of amphibious plays ; 





* Mr.Reynolds has some curious phraseology at the disposal of Miss O’Neill, 
and among many other specimens of heavy acuteness, levels her sensibility t® 
the common pitch, by terming it ‘‘ the d-mn-d-st wild Saracen feeling” 


he ever witnessed. 


+ Mr. Reynolds is the poetical tinker of ‘* The Midsummer-Night’s 
and ‘‘The Humourous Lieutenant,” in both of which pieces, true 
to the spirit of his trade, he has hardly patched one hole, without picking 


Dream,”’ 


twenty, 
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Dimonp, emerg’d from Bath, where cits agree 
To place the drama at his deep decree, 

Smiles on the crowd, who shun each soft caress, 
Prefers his claim, and simpers for success. 

To him comes Kenney, with a face of woe, 
Talks of ‘* The World” he wrote ten years ago, 
Refers to past support, and hopes to feed 

Again on blossoms that have run to seed. 

But Taste rejects, at once, the whining tale, 
And each pretender, weigh'd in Trurn’s own scale, 
From Judgment’s sacred seat she drives in fury, 


Yet makes them members of her humble jury. 


CHURCHILL, Jun. 
( To be continued ) 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


A TRIBUTE 
TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. JORDAN. 


And shall we breathe no tribute to thy name, 

To mourn thy loss, and to record thy fame ? 

Shalt thou unhonor‘d press thy foreign bier, 

Nor draw from British eyes one sorrowing tear ? 
Thou who so oft hast fill’d the glistening eye, 

And heay’d the bosom with a heart-drawn sigh ; 
Rais'd the glad laugh, wak’d all the joys of mirth, 


And gave the gayest, finest feelings birth ; 
Whose magic powers cou'd rapture’s glow impart, 
And warm to extasy the coldest heart. 

Thy wit, thy humour, all thy charms have fled, 
Haye sunk, unnotic’d, to the nameless dead ; 
Thou, once caress’d and courted by the great, 
Saw none around thy latest moments wait, 

To mark, to mourn the fatal hour that gave 
Worth, such as thine, to the relentless grave ; 
But, tho’ no monument, no stone appear, 

To note the spot that claims our mourning tear ; 
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Tho’ humbly borne, uahonor'd, to the grave, 
Which strangers coldly to thy ashes gave, 


Yet, while in Britain grateful memory reigns, 


And sense of worth, with sense of wit remains, 
Still to the Drama’s height, thy name shall rise, 
Wake in our hearts, and whisper in our sighs. 


May 5th, 1817. 









LINES 


ON MR, KEMBLE’S RETIREMENT FROM THE STAGE. 


By a Youth of Seventeen. 


When the grey warrior of a savage race, 

O'er whom dim age, enfeebling, steals apace, 

Forgoes the rapture of the strife, at length, 

As that cold victor enervates his strength, 

And wrings reluctagt from bis weaken’d hand, 

The venom’d arrow, and the fated brand ; 

Those trophied terrors of unnumber'd fields, 

To abler hands, and younger hearts he yields, 

Recedes from conflict, tho’ unaw’d with dread, 

While years and honours thicken on his head, 

Nor trusts his failing energies, to blast 

The blooming harvest of his triumphs past :— 
So, from the gentler conflicts of the stage, . 

Retires the mighty Roscius of his age, 

Thro’ many a year of arduous labour flown, 

No star of fame has e’er eclips’d his own, 

No genius yet whose equal powers have grac’d, 


Like his, the scenes immortal Shakspeare trac’d ; 


No rival spirit, with such art endu’d 
To picture nature in each varying mood, 
To bid the tear for fabled anguish start, 
Or thrilling horrors curdle at the heart, 


M. LEMAN REDE. 
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To mould the pliancy of features, fraught 
With all the Poets varied lay has taught*, 
With look, beyond what language e’er could reach, 
That shames the feeble eloquence of speech! 








Oh! who hath mark’d (ere, waning from.their prime, 
His wond’rous powers confess'd the shock of time) 
The glowing ardour of their greatness beam— 

E’en thro’ the gloom of Addison's cold themet— 
Seen, with his matchless energy pourtray'd, 

t Rome's patriot hero sink upon the blade, 

That gave his country’s tyrant to the tomb, 


And timely snatch'd her from impending doom— 


Dark Richard sway, with guilt’s success elate, 

Or § Scotland’s despot brave the page of fate ? 

Oh! who hath mark’d, nor dooin'd prophetic then, 
“© Wene’er shall look upon his like again ?”’|| 

But years roll on, and age asserts his sway, 

Alike, at length, o’er all the sons of clay, 

From life's last act reflecti®n still must crave 
Some hours to pause on that dread scene—the grave ; 
Some moments’ thought on what hath yet to be, 
When sinks the curtain of eternity ; 

To such he yields ;—the closing scene is near, 
And the last plaudits thunder on his ear. 

Tho’ other fav’rites rise, his country yet 

In KemBLe mourns her second Garrick set, 
While half the Drama’s empire sinks in night, 

As fades her last, best, Roscius from the sight. 


North Shields, May 9, 1817. JAMES GREGOR GRANT. 





* Vide Collins on the ‘* Passions.” + ** Cato” 
§ Macbeth. || Hamlet, 
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EXTEMPORE LINES, 


ON HEARING MR. KEAN IN THE SONG OF 


‘¢ Tell her I'll love her.” 


Tell him his dulcet tones, enchanting, steal 
To every heart, and bid insensates feel; 

Tell him our praises—tell them o’er and o'er, 
To all his merits ample tribute pour. 


Tell him, while witnessing his varied powers, 
Time fleets, and e’en like minutes pass the hours; 
Tell him each new performance makes him rise, 
With added lustre, in approving eyes. 


Tell him we only ask he'll think of those 

"Midst whom his star of genius rose; 

Tell him, when Foreign regions*. greet his sigat, 
His native land will mourn its vanish’d light. 





TRANSLATION. 
No. 8. 
SONG. 


‘¢ 0 dolce Concento,” 





Sweet harmony, thou dear delight, 
Throughout my soul infuse 

Content, that pleads thy gentle right, 
And all the heart subdues. 








* Alluding to the report of Mr. K. going to America. 
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Cheatrical Puquisition. 


‘* Hic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis indus¢ria donis.” 


CLAUDIAN. 


KING'S. THEATRE. 


. IL Don Giovanni—Zulica. 
. Masquerade. 
. L’Agnese — Zulica. 


Il Don Giovanni—t!bid. 


. L’Agnese—Les Deux Ages; ou Les Quadrilles—Asiatic Divertise- 


ment, 


. Il Don Giovanni—La Partie de Chasse: 

» Cosi Fan Tutti—Les Deux Ages—(Mr. Naldi’s Night.) 

. Le Nozze di Figaro—Incidental Divertisement—Les Deux Ages. 

. Tl Don Giovanni—La Dansomanie. 

- Grand Concert, and Recitations, by M. Talma and Mademoiselle 


Georges. 


- Il Don Giovanni—Asiatic Divertisement—Les Deux-Ages. 


Cosi Fan. Tutti—Zulica. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


- House out at Windows (first time) —Touchstone — Innkeeper’s 


Daughter. 


. Othello, Emilia, Mrs. Hill—Spanish Divertisement—House out at 


Windows. 


. Double Gallant—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 


Surrender of Calais, Eustache de St. Pierre, Mr. Kean—Pannel. 


. Busy Body —_ Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

. Riches a Ibid. 

. Surrender of Calais. Ibid. 

. Adelgitha, Robert Guiscard, Mr. Bonnel Thornton; Michael Du- 


20. 
21. 
—— 22. 
—— 23. 
—— 24, 
—— 26. 


—— 27. 
iia 27. 


cas, Mr. Bengough ; Lothair, Mr. Rae; Hubert, Mr. J. Smith ; 
Auelgitha, Mrs. Bartley ;. Imma, Mrs. Alsop.;. 4bbess of St. Hilda, 
Miss Tidswell; Claudia, Miss Boyce.—Sylvester Daggerwood— 
The Magpie. (Mrs. Bartley’s Night:) 

Confederacy—Spanish Divertisement—~Innkeeper's Daughter. 

Riches _ Ibid _ Hit or Miss. 

Bertram—The Romp. 

Double Gallant—Turnpike Gate. 

No performance. 

Barbarossa, (Achmet, Mr. Kean.)—Paul and Virginia, (Paul, Mr. 
Kean.) —(Mr. Kean’s Wight.) 

Ibid.—Lovers’ Quarrels—Romp. : : 

Wild Oats ; Rover, Mr. Elliston—Midas ; Apollo, Mrs. Davison. — 
(Mrs. Davison’s Night.) 
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May 29. She would and she would not—Cross Purposes—Modern Antiques.— 
(Mr. Munden’s Night.) 

— 30. Confederacy—Spanish ivertisement—Inkeeper’s Daughter. 

31. Bertram— Man his own Master -— — Ibid. 

June 2, Clandestine Marriage ; Lord Ogle by, Mr. W. S. Chatterley ; Afrs. 
Heidelberg, Miss Ke ‘Ilv—Sultan ; Roxalana, Miss Kelly—Ella Ro- 
senberg ; Siorm, Mr. Bartley ; Elda, Miss Kelly. (Miss Kelly's 
Night.) . 

— 3. Peasant Boy—Quavers and Capers—Doctor and Apothecary.—(Mr. 

Hurle. and Mr. T. Cooke's Night.) 

— 4. Devil's Bridge ; Florian, Mr. 1. fsaaes; Rosalvina, Mrs. Mountain. 

lnnkeeper’s Daughter. (Jr. Horn’s N ight.) 

—— 5. Rugavtino; Rugautino, Mr. Wallack ; Rombella, Mrs. Hill.—(JImi- 
tations by Mr. Hallack. ) Boarding-House—Past Ten o’Clock.— 
(Mr. Wallack and Mr. Knight's Night.) 

6. English Fleet—Paul and Virginia. 

7. Know your own mind—ilit or Miss. 

9. West Indian—Patrick’s Return—Doctor and Apothecary. (Afr. 

Johnstone's Night.) 

10. Trip to Scarborough—Devil to Pay—Wedding Day. (Afrs. Alsop's 
Night.) 

11. Hypocrite; Charlotte, Mrs. Davison ;—Rival Svldiers—Songs— 
Incog! or, Three Days at a well-known Hotel ; Sir David Cre- 
dulous, Mr. Oxberry ; George Credulous, Mr. Kent ; ~Shark, Mr. 
Barnard; Sharp, Mr. Harley; Tim, Mr. Knight; Amelia Pem- 
berton, Mrs. Davison ; Fanny, Mrs. Alsop ; Jenny, Mrs. Orger. 
(Messrs. Oxberry, Palmer, and Kent’s Night.) 

12. She would and she would not—Lovers’ Quarrels; Trappanti, Mr. 
Harley ; Sancho, Mr. Fitzwilliam (first appearance) -—Rugantino. 

13. Hypocrite—Patrick’s Return—What Next. 

14. New Way to Pay old Debts—Ng Song no Supper ; Margaretta, Miss 
Cubitt (first appearance). 

16. Macbeth—Incog. 

17. Wheel of Fortune; Penruddock, Mr. Dowton, Governor Tempest, 
Mr. Munden; Weazle, Mr. Knight—Songs, &c. —Woodman’s Hut, 
(Mr. Spring’s Night.) 

18. Hamlet ; Ophelia, “Mrs. Alsop—No Song no Supper. 

19. Othello—Raising the Wind. 

20. King Richard the Third—Tekeli. —(Last night of the Season.) 





| | II 


HTT | 


THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

Monday, June2.—Mr. W. S. Chatterley, of the Bath and Ly- 
ceum Theatres, this evening sustained the character of Lord 
Ogleby with equal excellence and applause. There is a prospect, 
we understand, of his’ accession to this Theatre, the interests of 


which must be materially assisted by talents we shall eagerly seize 
a future time to particularize. 


THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 


Wednesday, June 4.—Mrs. Mountain re-appeared upon these - 
boards as Rosalvina, the heroine of this opera; for the benefit of 
Vor. X.—No. 59. | 3.N 
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Mr. Horn, after a formal farewell bad been taken of her dramatic 
patrons, but a few seasons ago. We cannot, by any means,- 


admit the propriety of violating this sort of retirement, but, un- 
der the present circumstances, it may obtain a partial palliation. 
Previous to the rise of the curtain, Mr. Rae came forward to an- 
nounce the sudden and severe indisposition of Miss Kelly, whose 
duties in the opera he entreated permission, from the audience, 
for Miss Ivers to read; and Mrs. Alsop, he added, would play 
the part of Mary, in the ‘‘ Innkeeper’s Daughter.” This apolo- 
gy was delivered with much neatness, aud procured an adequate 
reception. 

In the opera, which has not been played here these three years, 
Mr. Horn sustained the character of Count Belino with considerable 
success. Most of his songs were repeated, and the beautiful in- 
troduction of ‘* Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” though not 
strictly appropriate, was rapturously encored. Mrs. Mountain’s 
voice retains much of its original sweetness, and she was greeted 
at her entry, with long and loud applause. The repetition of se- 
veral songs was demanded, and she shared the duet of ‘* My early 
days, what joy’”—with Mr. Horn, in the correctest style of execu- 
tion. Mr.I. Isaacs, from the English Opera, supported the part 
of Florian, with taste and feeling, and Harley's Marcelli is entitled 
to much approbation. 

Of Mrs. Alsop’s substitution, in the afterpiece, for Miss Kelly, 
we are prepared to speak in terms of high praise. Its prompti- 
tude and accuracy were admirable. At the juncture when she 
discovers the hat her haste had secreted to be the property of 
Richard, her expression could alone be inferior to the vivid truth 
{and talents of Miss Kelly. The whole of the entertainment went 
off with ecldt, to a numerous and fashionable attendance. _ 


incoG ! 

Wednesday, June 11.—This afterpiece, with a second unpoet- 
ical title of «« Three days at a well known Hotel,” is the pro- 
duction of a Mr. William Keep, who has written a few pieces 
for Astley’s and the Royalty Theatre, among which the ‘ Fair 
Slave,” and the ‘‘ Hag of the Lake,” have succeeded with great 
justice to much popularity. The present effort was favourably re- 
ceived, and will be re-produced at the commencement of the en- 
suing season, when we shall notice it with considerable pleasure. 
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NO SONG NO SUPPER. 


Wednesday, June 14.—A Miss Cubitt made ‘¢ her first appear- 
ance on any stage,”’ as Margaretta in this pleasing afterpiece, and 
exhibited many claims to the warm encouragement her exertions 
commanded. She has concluded an engagement for the ensuing 
season, and promises to be a valuable acquisition. | 

Mr. Oxberry’s Endless was rendered an inimitable performance 
by inimitable ability, and we regret that our restricted limits will 
not permit us to share in the very glowing tribute of praise, 
which has been paid to his endeavours by public opinion. 

ADDRESS. 

Friday, June20.—This Theatre closed for the season with a 
variety of performances, sub silentio, appropriated to the benefit 
of Mr. Rae, who thus addressed the we, at the termination 
of the play : 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

1 am instructed by the Managers of this Theatre to return you thanks for 
the support and patronage which we have received during the present season* 
If our efforts have been less successful than in preceding years, still we can 
look back with pride on several pieces which have been honoured with your 
warm approbation, and on the accession to'this company, of performers 
who already rank high in your favour. 

Among these, the daughter of a lamented. favourite upon this stage, has 
attached herself to the establishment ; her success in the same line has given 
a pleasing proof, that histrionic talent may be hereditary, and, wheu we lose 
those who are most admired, that we may still hope their excellencies will not 
altogether descend with them to the grave. 

While our tragic efforts have been hailed with undiminished applause, our 
comic revivals have vied with them in pretensions to your favour. The recep- 
tion, in particular, of our long-neglected comedy, has shown that the wit of 
our forefathers is not obsolete ; that it can be divested of its impurities with- 
out losing its splendour, and atford amusement unalloyed by offence. 

Having brought this season to its close at an earlier period than has been 
customary in late years, we hope, during the extended recess thus procured, 
to make suitable preparations for your future favour. Those preparations 
will be made, exclusively with a view to the legitimate drama, for it never has 
been, and never will be lost sight of by this management, that a cultivation 
of so vigorous a plant can alone confer fitting prosperity upon the Theatre of 
Garrick and Sheridan. 

The performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, beg to offer their grateful acknow- 


ledgements for your liberal patronage, and we most respectfully bid you fare 
well, 
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Mr. Horn, after a formal farewell bad been taken of her dramatic 
patrons, but afew seasons ago. We cannot, by any means,- 
admit the propriety of violating this sort of retirement, but, un- 
der the present circumstances, it may obtain a partial palliation. 
Previous to the rise of the curtain, Mr. Rae came forward to an- 
nounce the sudden and severe indisposition of Miss Kelly, whose 
duties in the opera he entreated permission, from the audience, 
for Miss Ivers to read; and Mrs. Alsop, he added, would play 
the part of Mary, in the ‘‘ Innkeeper’s Daughter.” This apolo- 
gy was delivered with much neatness, aud procured an adequate 
reception. 





In the opera, which has not been played here these three years, 
Mr. Horn sustained the character of Count Belino with considerable 
success. Most of his songs were repeated, and the beautiful in- 
troduction of ‘* Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” though not 
strictly appropriate, was rapturously encored. Mrs. Mountain’s 


voice retains much of its original sweetness, and she was greeted 


at her entry, with long and loud applause. The repetition of se- 
veral songs was demanded, and she shared the duet of ‘* My early 
days, what joy” —with Mr. Horn, in the correctest style of execu- 
tion. Mr.I. Isaacs, from the English Opera, supported the part 
of Florian, with taste and feeling, and Harley's Marcelli is entitled 
to much approbation. 

Of Mrs. Alsop’s substitution, in the afterpiece, for Miss Kelly, 
we are prepared to speak in terms of high praise. Its prompti- 
tude and accuracy were admirable. At the juncture when she 
discovers the hat her haste had secreted to be the property of 
Richard, her expression could alone be inferior to the vivid truth 
{and talents of Miss Kelly. The whole of the entertainment went 
off with ecldt, to a numerous and fashionable attendance. 
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Wednesday, June 11.—This afterpiece, with a second unpoet- 
ical title of «‘ Three days at a well known Hotel,” is the pro- 
duction of a Mr. William Keep, who has written a few pieces 
for Astley’s and the Royalty Theatre, among which the ‘‘ Fair 
Slave,” and the ‘“‘ Hag of the Lake,” have succeeded with great 
justice to much popularity. The present effort was favourably re- 
ceived, and will be re-produced at the commencement of the en- 
suing season, when we shall notice it with considerable pleasure. 
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NO SONG NO SUPPER. 

Wednesday,. June 14.—A Miss Cubitt made “her first appear- 
ance on any stage,” as Margaretta in this pleasing afterpiece, and 
exhibited many claims to the warm encouragement her exertions 
commanded. She has concluded an engagement for the ensuing 
season, and promises to be a valuable acquisition. ° 

Mr. Oxberry’s Endless was rendered an inimitable performance 
by inimitable ability, and we regret that our restricted limits will 
not permit us to share in the very glowing tribute of praise, 
which has been paid to his endeavours by public opinion. 

ADDRESS. 

Friday, June 20.—This Theatre closed for the season with a 
variety of performances, sub silentio, appropriated to the benefit 
of Mr. Rae, who thus addressed the audience, at the termination 
of the play : 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

I am instructed by the Managers of this Theatre to return you thanks for 
the support and patronage which we have received during the present season* 
If our efforts have been less successful than in preceding years, still we can 
look back with pride on several pieces which have been honoured with your 
warm approbation, and on the accession to this company, of performers 
who already rank high in your favour. 

Among these, the daughter of a lamented favourite upon this stage, has 
attached herself to the establishment ; her success in the same line has given 
a pleasing proof, that histrionic talent may be hereditary, and, wheu we lose 
those who are most admired, that we may still hope their excellencies will not 
altogether descend with them to the grave. 

While our tragic efforts have been hailed with undiminished applause, our 
comic revivals have vied with them in pretensions to your favour. The recep- 


tion, in particular, of our long-neglected comedy, has shown that the wit of _ 


our forefathers is not obsolete ; that it can be divested of its impurities with- 
out losing its splendour, and atford amusement unalloyed by offence. 

Having brought:this season to its close at an earlier period than has been 
customary in late years, we hope, during the extended recess thus procured, 
to make suitable preparations for your future favours’ Those preparations 
will be made, exclusively with a view to the legitimate drama, for it never has 
been, and never will be lost sight of by this management, that a cultivation 


of so vigorous a plant can alone confer fitting prosperity upon the Theatre of 
Garrick and Sheridan. 


The performers, Ladies and Gentlemen,, beg to offer their grateful acknow- 


ledgements for your liberal patronage, and we most res pectfully bid you fare 
well, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


. Pizarro—Libertine. i 


. Henry the ~ ghth ; Wolsey, Mr. Kemble ; Katherine, Mrs. Weston ; 


— — — Libertine. 
. Tempest — — Ibid. 


. Mountaineers; Octavian, Mr. Kemble Ihid. 

. Cymbeline ; Posthumus, Mr. Kemble Ibid. 

. Julius Cesar a a _ Ibid. 

. Henry the Eighth — _ Ibid. 

. Henry the Fourth; Hotspur, Mr. Kemble ; Faistaff, Mr. Young— 
No Song no Supper ; Frederick, Mr. Duruset; Alargaretta, Miss 
-guealiaaaaaaltl matin Young’s night.) 

. Cato — Libertine. 

. Macheth ; Macbeth, Mr. J Kemble ; Lady Macbeth, Mrs. on 
Raising ‘the Wind—(Mr. C. Kemble’s Night.) 

. Honey-Moon—Forest of Bondy— (Miss Foote’s Night.) 

. Stranger—Pastoral Divertisement—Catherine and Petruchio; Ca- 
therine, Miss O’Neill—Miss O° Neill’s Night.) 

. Julius Cesar — Libertine. 

. Slave—Sougs — Ibid.— (Mr. and Mrs. Liston’s Night.) 

. Hamlet—Songs—No Song no Supper—Pastoral Divertisement— 
(Miss Stephens’s Night.) 

2. Apostate—Libertin. 

. Guy Mannering—Review—(Mr. Emery's Night.) 

» King John—No Song no Supper. 

. Hamlet—Miller and his Men. 

. Henry the Eighth—Songs—Timour the Tartar—(M/r. Farley's 
Night.) 

. Apostate—Libertine. 

. Julius Cesar—Dance—Cymon. 

. Wheel of Fortune—Dance—Songs— Brother and Sister— (Mr. Blan- 
chard’s Night.) 

. Stranger—No Song no Supper. 


. Coriolanus—(Mr, "Kemble’s last Night and Benefit.)\—Portrait of 
Cervantes. 


— 


. Woodman—Festival of Apollo—Ferest of Bondy—(A/r. Tar ylor’s 
Night.) 


KING HENRY VIII. 

Tuesday, May 27.—Mrs. Weston, who formerly held a situation 
of some importance upon the boards of this Theatre, and has 
since seceded from the establishment at Bath, returned beneath 
the auspices of Mr. Kemble, and made a respectable debit in the 
character of Queen Katherine. She is clearly a better representa- 
tive of the part than either Mrs. Egerton or Mrs. Faucit could 
entitle us to pronounce them, but we understand that her reten- 
tion has not been favourably considered. 


| MR. KEMBLE. 
Monday, June 23.—We are at length compelled to announce 
the retirement of Mr. Kemble, from professional life, under feel- 
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ings of poignant regret, and sincere reluctance. The departure 
of an individual so distinguished in his peculiar sphere for criti- 
cal taste, and literary acquirement, is an event of no common 
magnitude; it has stimulated the energies of curiosity, and 


will feed the sources of lamentation, while the bright powers of 


intellect he so splendidly enjoyed, are objects of rarity, admira- 
tion, and value, 

Owing to the extreme heat of the weather, the house was not 
filled, at any part of the evening, to that extent which the jour- 
nals have represented. Mr. Kemble was received upon his ap- 
pearance with every token of respect ; the audience rose simulta- 
neously, to evince their respect, and reiterated peals of approba- 
tion, fora considerable time, impeded the progress of the play. 
Many of its passages were applied with avidity to the great mark 
of general attention, and at the close of the tragedy, a few pla- 
cards were exhibited in the pit, with this inscription: — 


‘©NO FARRWELL.” 


At length, Mr Kemble came forward, and addressed the audi- 
ence to the eeantaiet import :— 


** Ladies and Wenthiann, 


eo] appear before you for the last time, toterminate most reluctantly my long 
professional career. I did not think that I should have composure enough for 


this occasion, and had it accordingly in coutemplation to'take my leave of 


you in silence ; but determined, in compliance with custom, to address a few 
words to you on my departure. No exertions on my part have ever been 
spared to improve our dramatic representations with respect to their spien- 
dour and accuracy ; but particularly those of our divine SHAKSPEARE. For 
those exertions I have been amply rewarded by your applause, which has at- 
tended me from my first appearance as a candidate for public favor. Your 
kindness will never be defaced from my memory. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
respectfully bid you an unwilling farewell.” 


As he retreated from observation, a gentleman in the pit, 


handed to Talma, who sat in the orchestra, a white satin embroi- 


dered scarf, accompanied by a laurel wreath and a letter, desiring 


him to place it on the stage. His compliance with this request 


was warmly applauded,,and the manager beiny called for, Mr. Faw- 
cett appeared, took up the tribute, and having stated his conjec- 
tures as to the intention of the house, professed unqualified delight 
in being directed to acquaint Mr. Kemble with its destination. 
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TO JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, ESQ. 
OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Sir,—After having so long received from the display of your eminent abi- 
lities, the greatest degree of gratificatiun and instruction, which the highest 
class of histrionic representation could bestow, we think of the near ap- 
proach of your intended farewell to the stage, with sentiments of deep con- 
cern, and if pussible, au increase of respect. In justice to the interests of 
the Drama, and our own feelings,we would fain postpone the moment of a se- 
paration so painful. Fitted by the endowments of Nature and classical ac- 
quirements, by hizh association and the honourable ambition of excellence, 
yea have, for upwards of thirty years, dignified the profession of an Actor, 
by your private conduct and public exertions in the British Capital. We 
beheld, in your personification, the spirit of History and Poetry united. In 
embodying the characters of'Shakspeare and other Dramatic Writers,you were 
not contented to revive an outward show of their greatness alone. The splen- - 
dour of an antique costume—the helmet and armour—the crown and sceptre 
—all that pertains to the insignia of command are easily assumed. When 
you appeared, the habit and the man were, as seul and body. ‘The age and 
country, in which we live, were forgotten. ‘Time rolled back a long succes- 
sion of centuries. The grave gave up its illustrious dead. Cities and nations 
long passed away, re-appeared ; .and the elder brothers of renown, the he- 
roes and statesmen, the sages and monarchs of other years, girt in the bright- 
ness of their shadowy glory, lived and loved, and fought, and bled, before 
us. We heheldin you, not only their varying looks and gestures, their proud 
warch and grandeur of demeanour ; but the elevated tone of their mind and 
the flame of their passions. We mean not here to enumerate the various 
characters in which you have shone as the light of your era: but we may be 
allowed to say that you excelled in that which was most excellent; that, wher- 
ever the grandeur ef an exalted mind was united with majesty of person ; 
wherever the noblest organ was required for the noblest expression ; wher- 
ever Nature, holding up the mould of character, called fur an impression 
trom the most precicus of metals, there she looked to Kemble as her gold ; 
there you shone with pre-eminent lustre. Jn the austere dignity of Cato, the 
stern patriotism of #rutus, the fiery bearing of Coriolanus, and the mad in- 


toxication of Averander, you transported your audience in imagination, al- 
ternately to Greece, Rome, or Babylon. Seconded by the well-painted iliu- 
sion of local scenery, you seemed every where in your native city; every 
where contemporary with the august sacrifices of the ancient world. 


In your 
some of those great characters lived, and we cannot conceal our apprehen- 


sions, when you withdraw, we shall lose sight of them fora long time, and, 
as life is short, perhaps for ever. In expressing this sentiment, we feel a 
warm respect for every actor of genius. A mind like yours would be wound- 
ed Ly any compliment that was not founded in the most liberal sense of gene- 
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ral desert. It is an additicnal merit in you to have obtained distinction in 


an age of refinement, and from a public qualified to appreciate your powers. 
A small light shines in darkness ; but you have flourished amidst: a circle of 
generous competitors for fame, whose various abilities we admire ; and in 
whose well-earned applause we proudly join. They beheld in the honours 
which your country pays to you, ‘the pertmanence of that celebrity which they 
have already so deservediy acquired, and a sure pledge of the future Iw- 
nours which await upon the close of their professional career. We, therefore, 
earnestly eutreat that you will not at once deprive the Public of their gratifi- 
cation, and the Stage of your support. We entreat of you not to take vour 
final leave on the night named for your last perfurmance. All we ask, is, 
that you will consent to perform a few nights each season, so long as your 
health will permit. We conjure you to grantthis request, by yourown fame, 
an object which is not more dear to you than it is to us, and we confidently 
rely upon your respect for public opinion, that you will not cover us with the 
regret of a refiisal. We have spared the annexation of signatures as inade- 
quate and unnecessary, even if our numbers and restricted limits permitted 
that form. -The pealing applause of the audience, each night of your per-. 
formance, and the united voice which accompanies this, are the best attesta- 
tion of the public sentiment. 

Monday, June 16, 1817. 

P.S. The receiver of this is requested to read it aloud, or hand it alongthe 
row in the Pit, or round the Box in which he is seated. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 


June 7. Election (first time) Af. Baltimore, Mr. H. Johuston; Mr. Free- 
man, Mr. Bartley ; Charles Baltimore, Mr. Horn; Truebridge, 
Mr. T. Short; Peter, Mr.'W. S. Chatterley; David, Mr. Lan- 
easter ; Servet, Mr. Wilkinson; Jenkinson, Mr. Barnett; Si- 
mon, Mr. Grove; Voter, M. 1. Isaacs; Boy, Miss E. Lancaster, 
Mrs Baltimore, Mrs. W. S. Chatterley ; A/rs. Freeman, Mrs. 
Grove; Miss Charlotte Freeman, Miss Kelly—Is He Jealous ? 

— 9. Ibid—Free and Easy ; A/rs. a Miss Love. 

—— 10. Ibid. Ibid. 

—— 11. Ibid. Ibid. 

—— 12. Ibid. . Ibid. 

—— 13. Ibid—Lock and Key; Ralph, Mr. Crisp. 

—— 14. Ibid. Ibid 

—— 16, Ibid.—Free and Easy. 

‘—— 17. Angler, or Sport after Rain—Dance—Free and Easy—Turnpike- 
Gate ; Crack, Mr. Crisp. 

—— 18. Election—The Bridge that carries us safe over—Is he Jealous ? 

—— 19. Angler—Beggar’s Opera ; Polly, Miss Buggins (jirst appearance)— 
The Bridge, &c. 

—— 20. Beggar’s Opera—The Bridge, &¢.—Is he Jealous ? 

—— 21. Augler—I'wo Words, or Silent not Dumb—The Bridge, &e.—Is he 
Jealous ? 

—— 23. Angler—My Uncle ; Commodore Jokely, Mr. Bartley ; Fiorid, Mr. 

Wrench ; Subt/e, Mr. Broadhurst; Edler, — Love; florence, 
Mrs. Pincott—Turnpike-Gat e—The Br idge, 
24. Beggar’s Opera—My Uncle—The Bridge, =" 
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THE ELECTION. 


Saturday, June7.—This Theatre opened for the season, with a 
new operatic piece, under the above title, altered from a comic 
drama, of the same denomination, by Miss Joanna Baillie. The 


. fable is as follows :— 


Mr. Baltimore, the representative of an ancient family, has conceived the 
most implacable hatred against his neighbour, Mr. Freeman, who by his in- 
dustry has ainassed a large fortune, which he devotes to acts of benevolence. 
These good actious, while they tend to increase his popularity, inflame the 
passions of Bal/temore, who cannot bear the rivalry ofa plebeian. Freeman 
incenses him still farther by studious and avowed opposition, yet Baltimere 
risks his life to extricate him from a caval into which he had accidentally 
fallen. Freeman, in gratitude, makes the must earnest advances towards a 
reconciliation, but the hatred of Baltimore is not to be shaken. He treats 
Freeman with unmerited contumely, and a challenge is the consequence. 
Upon the point of conflict, Truebridge, a common friend, imterposes, and ad- 
justs their difference, by informing them that they are sons of the same father. 

The comic portions of this drama are neither skilful or satisfac- 
tory. They result from the humour of Miss Kelly, as the hoyden 
daughter of Freeman, the affectation of her. theatrical mamma, 
the comicality of Peter, a servant, &c. &c. The chief entertain- 
ment of the evening was probably derived from the exertions of 
Mrs. Chatterley, a pretty woman, and a pleasing actress, who re- 
presented Mrs. Baltimore with much ability. Mr. H. Johnston 
made his debzt upon these boards, and encountered a flattering 
reception. 

The music, by Horn, is meagre and indifferent. He sang a to- 
lerable rondo with some effect, and Miss Kelly executed a little 
French polseca tune with much animated sweetness. The open- 
ing of the house, we have heard, was not delayed by the indispo- 
sition of this lady, but resulted from the total inability of Mr. 
Horn to fulfil his allotted duties. 


FREE AND EASY. 


Monday, June 9.—A Miss Love made her first appearance upon 
any stage, as Mrs. Courtly, in this opera. She is a pupil of Mr. D. 
Corri, and under his tuition will probably acquire those graces in 
which her exertions at present are so defective. 
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AMERICAN DRAMA. 

On Wednesday the 12th of March, a violent disturbance occurred 
in the Charleston Theatre; the particulars of which have been 
transmitted for insertion in this Miscellany, and merit the most 
attentive perusal of its theatrical readers. _ 

Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Henry VIII’ was advertised for representation 
on the Friday previous to this fracas, the part of Buckingham by 
Mr. Caldwell, who did not appear to fulfil the duties for which 
he had been announced. The earliest intinfation of an existing 
disagreement between this gentleman and Mr. Holman, the Ma- 
nager, was disseminated by an address, circulated in the ‘‘ City 
Gazette,” of Tuesday, March 11, when Mr. Caldwell, among 
other declarations, made the following :-— 


ns 


Under promises the most auspicious, I agreed with Mr. H. to cross the 
Atlantic, and play in Charleston, or any Theatre he might open, during the 
Winter season. The treatment I was to receive as a person whom he thought 
of consequence to him, was, unfortunately for me, only verbal; however, 
Mr. H’s exterior behaviour and polite conduct, impressed me most strongly 
with the belief, that I had nothing to fear from those compacts, which, al- | 
though not binding in a point of law, I believed to be as solemn and as sacred 
asif he were bound to me by its very letter. | 

* * « + © * * 1 

As a remuneration for the expenses and dangers attendant upon crossing 
the ocean, I stipulated with Mr. H. for a benefit at the end of twelve nights’ 
pecformance, and for another at the close of the season ; the first of which he 
would not agree to; on this ground—that it would be acting unjustly towards 
other members of the company. ‘* Was I to understand that no performer 
would have that advantage ?""—‘ Certainly ; but if any individual had it, of 
course you would be entitled to it.” THESE, I MOsT SOLEMNLY DECLARE, 
WERE HIS WoRDS. How has he adhered to them? Mrs. Gilfert * had a bene- 
fit at the expiration of seventeen or eighteen nights, and Miss Latimer + 
before the expiration of twelve. I have played upon the average, three nights | 
throughout evch of eighteen weeks, and yet this advantage, derived by two 
individuals, I have been denied. 





























* This favoured lady is the daughter, we believe, of Mr. Holman, and 
played a few seasons since at the Haymarket Theatre, under the auspices 
and tuition of her father, without merit or success. | 
+ Asinger of the most inferior stamp, and known only in London, from. | 
whence she was exported, at six-penny hops and assemblies, 
Vor. X.—No, 59. 30 : | 
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I shall now state the point indebate, At the commencement of our treaty, 
1 objected to play in tragedy, my line of acting, and for which I was engaged, 
being light comedy; but it was agreed, when I stepped out of that linc, 
(which I co: sidered as a matter of courtesy,) to appear in a secondary cha- 
racter of the play, that I should play a farce-part, to display myself to more 
advantage. The Duke of Buckingham, in ‘* Henry VIII,"’ is a secondary 
character ; and agreeable to compact, on the first night of its representation, 
I played in the farce of ‘* Matrimony.” On its second representation, Mr. 
H. advertised a farce in which I did not play; I reminded him, through the 
medium of his acting-manager, * of our compact; but Mr. Holman, for 
reasons best known to himself, could not recollect any such compact, nay, 
absolutely denied that any such compact ever took place. Did Mr. Holman 
then make these promises as lures to draw me from my native country? lL 
refused to play Buckingham, unless I played in a farce, agreeable to com- 
pact ; and because the feelings of a man made me proudly claim my right, 
and spurn at an act of injustice, Mr. Holman the next day wrote me word, 
that I was no longer attached to the Theatre, and at the approaching time, 
while I was flattering myself with a hope, that the generous hospitality and 
warm reception shown by the citizens of Charleston to an individual whose 
constant study and delight has been to please them, would be more strongly 
elicited towards me, by their patronage at my benefit, contrary to all justice, 
law, or custom of Theatres, intends to deprive me of that advantage, by 
saying I shall play no more. 7 

My benefit I claim, as a common right of performers; I also claim it in a 
second point of view from Mr. H. (for the first he does not chose to achnow - 
ledge)—I claim it under a written contract. Having obtained my benefit, i! 
possible, should Mr. Holman persist in refusing me the pleasure of again ap- 
pearing before the Charleston audience, I must bid them farewell; which I 
cannot do, without acknowledging I came to this country a stranger, and to 
this city with, simply, introductions to two individuals ; but whose kindness 
has been the source of many more, and procured me friendships so sincere, 
that I have fundly imagined and been led to believe myself still enjoying the 


pleasure and society of my paternal home. Such treatment] have expe- 


rienced, and let Fortune throw me on whatever shore she will, the feelings 
here excited in my breast, shall always be strongly cherished, and gratefully 
remembered. 


* * - * * 


J. H. CALDWELL. 
Placards were posted on the following day, with these words :— 


‘* THE FULFILMENT OF YOUR PROMISE WITH Mr. CADLWELL, OR 
No Pray. 





eal 


* Mr. Charles M‘Culloch, formerly Prompter of the Dublin Theatre, where 
he became generally despised for his ignorance and brutality. 
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The following note, having been forwarded at too late an hour 
for insertion in the ‘‘ Gazette,” was first published in the ** South- . 
ern Patriot” of the same afternoon, at which time the placards 
were first exhibited, and, together, caused much agitation in the 
public mind. 


To the Editors of the City Gazette.. 
GENTLEMEN, Theatre, March 11, 1817. 

I have seen in your paper of to-day, an address to the public, from Mr. 
Caldwell, in which the most unwarrantable use is made of my name. 

‘Though such appeals are of a nature too despicable to require the slightest 
attention on my part, still, when the various duties of my situation will al- 
low me leisure, I feel a disposition to netice an attack of this kind, ina@ 
single instance, that I may not only show the general impropriety of such 
proceedings, but also, while I expose the impotence of the present complaint, 
I may. afford the public at large conviction of the necessity for exercising the 
discipline, by which alone I can obtain the great object uf my wishes, in pre- 
siding over a well-regulated Theatre. J. G., HOLMAN, 


The Theatre was attended upon the evening of the 12th by a 


numerous and respectable auditory; when the curtain rose, a cla- 
mnour issued from the upper boxes, and calls for Mr.:Holman and 
Mr. Caldwell were frequently repeated. The Manager then ap- 
peared, and after much difficulty, was permitted to speak. He 
remarked that any dispute between an actor and’ himself was a 
private matter, in which the audience had no right to interfere ; 
that he had thought proper to dismiss Mr. Caldwell; insisted that 
the amusements should not be interrupted, and accordingly, com- 
pelled the actors to proceed. The clamour now became general, 
and the performance of the play entirely suspended. Mr. Hol- 
man once more came forward, while the cries for Mr. Caldwell 
continued. He then vehemently declared that, ‘‘ upon his honour, 
Mr. Caldwell should never again appear upon the boards of this 
Theatre.” * It has been thought that Mr. Holnan’s manner was, 
on this occasion, under the excitement of feeling, expressive of 
violence and irritation towards his hearers. The tumult, how- 
ver, increased, and Mr. Caldwell was at length brought into the 





* Yet Mr. Caldwell did appear again upou those boards, when Mr, Holman 
might have exclaimed, with Sir Edward Mortimer, 


Where is my honour now ? 
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pit, by some of his friends, and induced to address the audience. 
He expressed his unwillingness to be brought forward ; stated his 
demand for justice had not been attended to; called upon Mr. 
Holman for a refutation of the charges preferred against him ; 
regretted that the amusements of the evening should have 
been interrupted on his account, and entreated the audience to 
let the play proceed, The Manager appeared a third time, and 
amidst the general confusion, was heard to say that the Theatre 
was no place for debating ; that he would, in another place, an- 
swer Mr. Caldwell, meaning a Court of Justice; and then called 
upon such of the Magistrates as were present, to preserve order. 
He retired, after being struck a severe blow with an apple or an 
orange. Mr. Caldwell was then led out of the Theatre, by his 
friends. In vain was every attempt now made, on the part of the 
Manager and performers, to carry on the progress of the play. 
The uproar became almost universal. Ladies were requested to 
retire, and the audience began breaking the lamps and chande- 
liers, tearing up the benches &c. but did not attempt to injure the 
scenery. The city-guard, being sent for, entered the pit, merely 
with side-arms, but retired over the Orchestra, and behind the 
scenes, amidst the clamours of the audience, without offering to 
molest any of the persons that remained. They were then re- 
cruited in numbers, and appeared a second time, with Musqucts 
and Bayonets. Their re-appearance seemed to increase the disor- 
der ; the boxes and other parts of the house were farther injured, 
and the Theatre being, about half-past nine o'clock, in total 
darkness, the audience departed. 


(To be continued.) 


BATH. 
Sir, Milsom-street, June LO. 

I have encountered no point among the many distinguished 
claims of your agreeable Miscellany, in which my admiration has 
been more powerfully excited, than by the resolute stand it has 
taken against the strides of corrupt influence and vitiated taste, 
in the career of Mr. Booth. Your unremitted attention to the pro- 
gress of this exhalation, the accuracy with which its origin has 
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been traced, and the decision with which its emptiness is exposed, 
= demand the warmest acknowledgments of intellectual superiority 
and critical success. The suspension of Mr. Booth’s exploits in 
the metropolis is a proud trophy to the triumph of your endea- 
vours, and let us hope, that his final expulsion from the boards 
of Covent-garden, will crown their future struggles. 
Well, sir, on Tuesday, May the 13th, this prodigy made his 
first appearance upon the Bath stage, and to sum up the im- 
pression his efforts created, 


** we all had cause 





To mourn the dimning of. our shining star.”’ 


Such a transit from the ‘‘ heaven of invention,” in which Mr. . 


Booth’s attributes had been placed, to the dull earth of contempt, 
upon which they have foundered, has seldom been experienced. 
Jn the third scene of Act 4, when Richard prepares to chastise the 
rebellion of Buckingham, Mr. Boot was sEVERELY HISSED, even 
by the accommodating audience whose tame submission to the 
dictates of their manager is proverbial; and if a few well-con- 
certed followers had not visited this sibilating tribute with im- 
pulsive resistance, I should conjécture that Mr. Booth would have 


been speedily driven from the stage with irreparable disgrace.— 


But, to select an assertion from the letter of a late correspondent 


to your Magazine, the judicious spectators of Mr. Booth’s absur- - 
dity, ‘* stood a little in fear of the applauding staves of their 
enthusiastic neighbours,’ and, accordingly, relinquished the 
honour of triumphing in a critical argument, that could only be 


decides by the muscular strength of its respective supporters. 
On the following Thursday, Mr. Booth exhibited such a re- 


presentation of Sir Giles Overreach as I can never forget. His 
shambling gait, and distorted figure, reminded me of a Spartan 
infant, who, after having been thrown into the Apothete, on ac- 
count of its sickliness and deformity, escaped with life, and crawled, 
at some future period, into existence. With such disgusting 
requisites did Mr. Booth assume the rude health and vigorous 
proportions of Sir Giles, whose empire is maintained alone by 
daring internal audacity, and the imposing appearance of his ex- 
terior. Mr. Booth had enveloped his cranium in a wig of the odd- 
est form,— I never saw so young a body with so old a head,""— 
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and resembled an effigy of Guy Faux, carried in a cart to execu- 
tion, Upon the nature of his performance I shall attempt no de- 


tail; ‘ Nothing can come of nothing,” and with a convic- , 


tion that criticised impotence can never be rendered amusing, 
I shall reverse the precept of Lear, and not consent to ‘ speak 
again.” 

Cunningham's Mar-all is a very creditable performance, and 
had I not seen the previous’excellence of Munden, whose exer- 
tions in that part, as Dowton remarked, should have obtained 
the cup awarded to Kean, I might have coincided with the ge- 
neral sentiment, and held Mr. Cunningham’s efforts in higher 
esteem. 

The Wellborn of Mr. Stanley was a wretched compilation of as- 
surance and applause, and displayed the actor and the audience in 
unqualified contempt. When Mr. Stanley exchanged his tatters 
for sumptuous apparel, he wore an Italian dress adjusted to the 
figure of some pensive Romeo, and upon the appearance of this 
ignorant perversion, was warmly greeted by his discerning spec- 
tators. 

As Sir Edward Mortimer and Jerry Sneak, on the ensuing 
Saturday, Mr. Booth, assisted by the fashionable night, was ho- 
nored with a numerous attendance. His personation of Colman’s 
hero appears to have been duly appreciated in London, by can- 
dour not permitting Mr. Booth to repeat it. To his hen-pecked 
cockney you are hitherto a stranger, and if Fortune is propitious, 
will ever remain so, I cannot even reflect upon the buffoonery 
and grimace with which this ‘* pigeon liverd’ creature ‘was 
perverted, without anger and severity. The natural coarseness 
and settled vulgarity of the actor were loathsomely predominant ; 
his fermentation had expired with the ‘‘ Iron Chest,” and 
the thickest sediment was observable in the ‘‘ Mayor of Garratt.”’ 
The quantity of exertion, however, operated with effect upon 
public curiosity, and half the audience went away satisfied, no 
doubt, with the lengthened amusement their visit had pro- 
cured. 

‘* So much for Booth,” and now toa brief account of our sta- 
tionary merit. In the ‘‘ Hero of the North,” on Tuesday the 
20th ult. Mrs. Bellchambers, fulfilled the arduous duties ot 
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Frederica with the most brilliant success. Her introduction of a 
charming polacca was peculiarly admired, and strengthened ‘the 
zeneral hope that her retention as first singer of this establish-. 
ment is permanently secured. Mrs. Chatterley charmed in the 
Princess, and Miss Whetham was interesting as Ulrica. . 

Ono Thursday May 22, Miss Poole was permitted to: disfigure 
the duties of Marian Ramsay, in Kenney’s farce of “‘ Turn Out,” 
und a more shameful instance of levity on the part of the ma- 
nager I never witnessed. Her disgusting capers across the stage, | 
in less than five minutes had equally exhausted the actress and the 
audience, and Miss Poole was unable to accomplish an. incidental 
air, upon which we had too much consideration to insist. On 
the Saturday following, the Theatre closed for the season, with 
«« A Cure for the Heart-Ache,” and ‘‘ Inkle and Yarico.” Here 
again Miss Poole was let loose upon us, like an untameable mas- 
tiff, and absolutely hurried me from the Theatre, by the noise 
and nonsense of her affected sensibility. - 

The entire season has been unprospcrous, but relaxed at- 
traction is a fair excuse for decreasing support. The opera- 
tical branch of the company was efficient, but a legitimate 
drama, of either species, could not be performed with admissible 
ability, and the great principle of novelty has been strangely neg- 
lected. Among the many new and attractive pieces produced 
upon the London stage, not one, for many months, has been 
exhibited here, and if the Proprietors will not regulate their 
course by the compass of locality, they must prepare to strike 
upon the quick sands of neglect. 

In my next you shall have a critical estimate of the various 2 
performers, which, while it select their merits for encomium, and 
their faults for censure, will promote that improvement, I trust, 

of which the whole body is by no means unsusceptible. 


Biapup. 


BRISTOL. 


Sir, Small-street, June 10. 


The season has been regularly pursued here, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, since the 26th ult. but little novelty has 
occurred for observation, or excellence to claim applause. The 
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benefits have been nearly without intermission, and upon that 
of Mr. and Mrs, Chatterley, who took the opera of ‘* Rich and 
Poor,” with “ Blue beard” on the first ni,,ht of regular perform- 
ance, a very nume:ous assemblage of friends attested the value 
that has led to the respect in which they are held. Mrs. Chatterley’s 
personation of Zorayda, in the first piece, was marked with the 
most pathetic fervour, and I should suppose you have no repre- 
sentative of similar parts in London, so distinguished by a com- 
bination of youth, beauty, and abilities. 

Miss Poole, who played Fatima, in the afterpiece, is a fine- 
looking, lusty young woman, with a tolerable notion of singing, 
but much in want of diffidence and deportment. She has a sad 
trick of acting the speeches of every person engaged with her 
upon the stage, which the manager, when he acquires percep- 
tion to observe, will probablv evince inclination to correct. 
Mrs. Woulds was a miserable Irene, and screamed so trizhtfully 
from the turret, at the approach of the Spahis, that if Selim had 
possessed an ear attuned to music, he must have turned back, in 
disgust, and left Blue- Beard to the exercise of his terrible rigour. 

The Chatterleys and Lancaster (a most-intolerable comedian) 
have left us for engagements at the London Lyceum. The two 
first are acquisitions of importance in any Theatre, and of pecu- 
liar value to this. Their departure has limited our range: of amuse- 
ment, and beyond an alternatiun of ‘* Inkle and Yarico,” ‘* Ro- 
bin Hood,” and ‘*‘ Don Giovanni,” I have been furnished with 
no objects, for intelligence or remark. The last mentioned piece 
was got up in haste as a catch-penny adjunct in attraction to the 
benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Woulds, who figured away in their own 
element, with accustomed confidence and insipidity. 

The season is expected to terminate on Monday week when the 
Theatre, it is rumoured, will pass into other hands, I am fear- 
ful that your announcement of Mr. Elliston’s application for the 
management is unfounded, though his collateral interests at Bir- 
mingham might be promoted by such a junction, and the drama 
at this place would obtain that attention it has never enjoyed. 
Iam, Yours, &c. 


A READER. 
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